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ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT—IF NOT THE MOST IMPORTANT—objec- 
tives of United States foreign policy is to endeavor to prevent the 
spread of communism, whether such spread results from military 
or peaceful measures. The basic reason for this is that communism 
as a political system is destructive of the values we hold most dear— 
the freedom of the individual to choose and change his own 
political leaders, and to think, speak and worship as he wishes. 
A second equally important reason is that the Communists seek 
to impose their system on the rest of the world, including the 
Jnited States, and each additional victory brings them one step 
nearer their goal. It is a fundamental doctrine of communism 
that it will ultimately spread over the entire globe and that the 
process can be accelerated by help from the countries where it has 
already taken over. The most recent reaffirmation of this doctrine 
is the declaration adopted by the delegates from 12 Communist 
countries at Moscow on November 21, 1957. It states that 
Marxism-Leninism lays down the laws governing the historical 
process of which the basic ones are that sooner or later in all 
countries there will be a proletarian revolution which will lead 
to the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the creation of a Communist state. It further 
proclaims that the “international Communist movement,” which 
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has already “won a number of major victories,” must tirelessly 
continue the struggle “to transform the old world and create a 
new one.” It gives priority to propagating “the world Socialist 
system in those capitalist countries where the American monopo- 
lies are out to establish their hegemony and in the countries 
already suffering from the United States policy of economic and 
military expansion.” 

However, notwithstanding the open avowal of their purposes, 
many Americans believe that the Communist countries are in fact 
no longer seeking to turn the entire world Communist but have 
instead accepted sincerely the principle of coexistence. This point 
of view would appear to be wishful thinking, similar to the belief 
widely held before World War II that Hitler’s program, set forth 
in Mein Kampf, should not be taken seriously. Not only has the 
error of this viewpoint been frequently pointed out by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, but it has been similarly condemned 
by former Secretary of State Dean Acheson in the following 
succinct statement in his recently published book, Power and 
Diplomacy (Harvard University Press, 1958): 

“No matter how plainly the Russians talk and act, we simply 
refuse to believe what they say and to understand the meaning of 
what they do.” 

While their reasons may differ, almost all Americans oppose the 
expansion of communism. The taking over of China by the Com- 
munists was thus a great defeat for the United States and produced 
a profound emotional reaction in our country. Since that event 
the strength of the Communists in other countries of Asia has 
been increasing. The most recent Communist victory in Asia, 
which was effected by peaceful means and against the opposition 
of India’s dominant political party, the Congress party, was the 
election in 1957 of a Communist group sufficiently numerous, 
with the aid of independent voters, to control the legislature of 
Kerala, one of the states of the Republic of India. 

This is a victory which communism has achieved without force 


or threat of force. It is a most disturbing development and one 
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which has not been given adequate attention in the United States. 
What are its causes? Is there anything we can do to prevent 
further repetition of such victories? 


Present Policy: Help or Hindrance? 

To answer these questions would require consideration of a 
wide area of subjects. One of these is whether or not our present 
China policy is helping or hindering our objective of preventing 
the spread of communism in Asia. The answer to this question 
should influence to a very great extent the decision as to whether 
our China policy should be continued or changed. 

This is an issue on which emotions run strong. Supporters of 
our present position, such as the Committee of One Million, attack 
those who even advocate public discussion of the question as 
Communists, fellow-travelers or, at best, dupes of communism. 
Their opponents, on the other hand, ascribe our present policy 
to the machinations of a so-called China lobby or attribute it to 
Republican political motives, ignoring the support given to it by 
Democratic Senator Paul Douglas and the experienced former 
ambassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew. 

Neither of these approaches is justified or helpful. The problem 
is too important and too difficult to be solved by such methods. 
It requires, instead, a dispassionate analysis of the factors involved 
in an effort to determine what course will be in the best interests 
of the United States. 

In the following pages little that is new will be presented. 
Instead, an attempt will be made to appraise the conflicting points 


of view as impartially as possible. 


Three Separate Questions 

One preliminary point should be noted. In considering United 
States policy with respect to Communist China, we are faced with 
three different questions. First, whether the United States should 
continue to use its influence to oppose the admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations; second, whether we should con- 
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tinue not to recognize the Communist regime in Peiping as the 
government of mainland China; and third, whether we should 
trade with Communist China. These three questions are separate, 
although related. The first is by far the most important and is 


therefore the one considered here. 
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Arguments 
Against Change 








ONE ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF OUR PRESENT policy is that there is 
a reasonable possibility that the Communist government will be 
overthrown in the not-too-distant future and that the continuation 
of our present policy will assist in bringing about that result. 





Will Peiping Be Overthrown? 


The overthrow of Communist rule could conceivably occur as 
the consequence of external or internal military action. The hope 
that it would result from a successful return of the Nationalist 
forces from Taiwan to the mainland was widely held at one time 
in the United States and elsewhere. The Nationalist government 
was thought of in the same terms as the Dutch government in 
exile or the Free French government, both temporarily forced to 
leave the mainland of Europe and go to an adjacent island, 
Britain, from which they would return victorious at the end of 
World War II. Today this hope is still entertained by the 
Nationalist government. However, unless the United States were 

ame | to participate, the possibility of a successful invasion of the main- 
land is not taken seriously by responsible observers in Asia. 

There remains the alternative of possible overthrow of the 
Communist government by internal revolt. Here, also, the con- 

the | sensus of opinion in the Orient appears to be that there is no 
uld | reasonable expectation this will occur. Even if economic condi- 
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ate, | tions should deteriorate further and popular discontent increase, 
d is | it seems generally believed in Asia that the government could 
easily suppress any possible uprising. 





It would accordingly appear that to base our policy toward 
Communist China on the assumption that there is a reasonable 
possibility that its government will be forcibly overthrown is to 


indulge in wishful thinking. 


Can We Expect Peaceful Change? 

A second argument in support of our present policy is that while 
there is no chance that the Communist government will be over- 
thrown by force, there is a possibility that it may be changed by 
peaceful internal processes and that our present policy stimulates 
the forces tending toward change and therefore should be con- 
tinued. 

This view rests in part on our deep-seated American belief 
that the forces for righteousness must ultimately prevail in the 
world and that ruthless dictatorship must inevitably give way to 
freedom and democracy. 

This basic American belief is set forth by Secretary of State 
Dulles in an article entitled, “Challenge and Response in United 
States Policy” in Foreign Affairs of October 1957, where he states 


with respect to the Communist nations: “The time may come, | 


indeed we can be confident that it will come, when .. . there will 
be broadening participation in government. There will be increas- 
ing personal security under law. There will be a significant degree 
of freedom of thought and expression. And the workers will be 
permitted to have some choice of the work that they do and to 
enjoy more of the fruits of their labor. Under those conditions, 


the people, if not the masters of their government, will at least 


not be its abject slaves. ... When that day comes, we can rejoice. 


Until that day comes, we shall need to remain on our guard.” 
However, as this quotation indicates, we must not expect an 

immediate realization of our hopes. The cold facts are that 

progress toward freedom and democracy is glacier-like in its 


movement; while pushing forward irresistibly, its progress is so! 


slow as at times to be almost imperceptible. 


Applying these generalizations to China, is there any basis for 
expecting that the Communist regime in China will be changed’ 
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into a democratic government in the reasonably near future? 


vard 
able Opinions Differ 
afin Opinions on this question by equally competent and qualified 
individuals vary widely. On the one hand are those who point to 
the outspoken criticism of the government which was voiced as 
hile soon as a temporary freedom of expression was permitted in the 
abl spring of 1957. 
‘ ‘a On the other hand are those who point to the sharp reversal 
hia of policy put into effect in June when the “freedom holiday” was 
i abruptly ended, and who contend that the government has both 
the power and the will to oppose any basic changes in the existing 
elief | regime. They base their conclusion on the belief that the Com- 
die munist regime has improved the economic condition of the 
si Chinese masses, albeit at the expense of the upper classes. They 
‘ _ argue, further, that the Chinese, like most Asians, have never 
a enjoyed freedom and are not affected by its deprivation, and that 
oul it will take many, many years of education before freedom will 
sali have the same appeal to them as has the abolition of economic 
sliee: | inequality and of foreign domination. 
will | Confirmation of this view is found in the conclusions reached 
ag by a French journalist, Robert Guillain, who spent two months 
ed traveling throughout China in 1956. In his book, 600 Million 
i be Chinese (Criterion, 1957), he states: ““The West can no longer 
ee reasonably speculate on the collapse of the Communist party in 
._ | China. The most it can hope is that its future evolution will make 
a | it less hostile towards the capitalist world. . . . It is an absurd 
. | illusion to think that the great majority of the Chinese today have 
oe secretly and obstinately renounced the system and, in their hearts, 
t ang are in perpetual revolt against the regime. It would be far nearer 
‘tell the truth to say that by and large the system has been accepted by 
«cil the masses.” 
- That his conclusions are not due to Communist sympathies is 
evident from the following further quotation: “In the eyes of a 
¢ fort Westerner, who tried to preserve the meaning of freedom and of 
nell the human being, the constraints which Peiping imposes upon the 
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Chinese are not only shocking by their rigor and their quantity, 
but by their very nature, constituting, in fact, mental debasements 
and moral deformations which we should find intolerable.” 

The same conclusion has been reached by an English journalist, 
Richard Hughes, who, after a similar visit in 1957, has written in 
The New Republic of November 18, 1957: “The resurgent 
nationalism of the Chinese people, who believe that their country, 
unified and progressive, is at last winning a place as a world 
power, more than matches the discontent. Here the Chinese are 
reacting as Chinese and not as Communists or anti-Communists. 
The great majority are not interested, unhappily, in the lost 
spiritual freedoms, over which the liberal and sentimental West 
broods on their behalf. (“Nonexistent’ is better than ‘lost,’ because 
the majority never had these freedoms.)”’ 

Finally, this view is supported by C. L. Sulzberger, the well- 
known foreign correspondent of The New York Times who, after 
a trip to the Far East in 1957 which, of course, did not include a 
visit to Communist China, reported in his newspaper that “despite 
continuing troubles of the Peiping regime there seems little 
reason to hope it will essentially change for years to come.” 

These conclusions of qualified observers, even though they are 
opposed to the views held by our government, certainly carry 
weight. 

Clearly no certain answer can be given to the question whether 
the ending of the Communist regime by a peaceful change can be 
expected in the near future. It would seem, however, that it would 
be unjustfied to rely with any confidence on this assumption as a 
basis for determining American policy. 

The further question then arises as to whether our present 
policy will in fact accelerate or retard the hoped-for change. On 
the one hand it can be urged that our expressed disapproval of 
the Communist regime gives aid and comfort to its opponents. 
On the other hand it is contended that the very fact of foreign 
interference in domestic affairs, especially that of a white Western 
country, brings to the support of the existing government, even 
though Communist, all the nationalist feelings of a country with 
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a long and painful history of domination by the white Western 
world. Here again the weight to be attached to the conflicting 
arguments on this point is difficult to measure, but it appears to 
be at least doubtful that a continuation of our present policy 
would be effective in hastening the change we hope for. 


Would Change Affect Overseas Chinese? 


Another reason advanced for continuing our present policy 
is that a change would promote the growth of communism in the 
other Asian countries by shifting the allegiance of the so-called 
overseas Chinese from the Nationalist government to the Com- 
munist government. The overseas Chinese, who constitute sub- 
stantial minorities of varying sizes in several countries of Southeast 
Asia, have always maintained a very close relationship with their 
motherland and have only to a small extent become assimilated 
with the indigenous population. A change in our policy, it is 
argued, would end all hope that the Nationalist government 
could ever return to the mainland, and the overseas Chinese would 
then accept the inevitable and turn to the Communist regime as 
the government of their homeland and thereby become its agents 
to promote communism in the countries of their residence. 

To this contention it is, however, answered that the overseas 
Chinese already know that there is no possibility that the 
Nationalist government will return to power, and that all who 
would be inclined to give their allegiance to the Communist 
regime have already done so. 

Support for this view is to be found in the following statement 
by Professor Philip E. Mosely in Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths 
and Strains (Harper, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1957): 
“As Communist China has grown in political and military 
strength, the national pride of the overseas Chinese and their 
resentment of the inferior position to which they have generally 
been relegated by the nations among which they reside, have 
tended to focus their loyalties on mainland China, now admired 
as a Major power.” 

This view is further confirmed by a conclusion reached on his 
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Asian trip by C. L. Sulzberger, who has written in The New York 
Times of October 28, 1957 with respect to the overseas Chinese: 
“We focus propaganda efforts upon popularizing among them the 
Taiwan Government of Chiang Kai-shek, which we imagine a 
magnetic attraction to offset Peiping’s increasing pull... . This is 
a fallacious approach. If it made sense some years ago, when there 
still was talk of ‘liberating’ China, it makes nonsense now.” 

A similar view with respect to the overseas Chinese in one 
country, Burma, has been set forth by U Myat Kyaw, on the staff 
of the United States Information Service in Rangoon, in The 
Atlantic Monthly of February 1958, as follows: 

“Recently, their loyalty has been turning from Chiang Kai-shek 
to Mao Tse-tung. This switch of allegiance can be traced to such 
factors as Burmese recognition of Peiping, frustrations over 
Chiang’s inability to recover the mainland, Communist influence 
in Chinese schools and societies, the availability of business loans 
from the strong Chinese banks closely tied to Peiping and, in 
general, an indifference to ideologies as long as the local Chinese 
can identify himself with a great and powerful country.” 

Again, it is impossible to decide with certainty which of these 
conflicting points of view is correct when persons equally qualified 
differ. It would seem, however, that a change in our policy might 
have some effect on the overseas Chinese, but that probably the 
percentage of the Chinese population in any particular country 
so influenced would not be great enough to have important 
political results. 


Another Communist Veto in UN? 

A fourth reason for continuing our present policy is that if 
Peiping were recognized by the UN as the government of China, 
it would thereby add in the General Assembly and the Security 
Council another Communist-ruled nation and one which, as a 
permanent Council member, would have the right of veto. This, 
it is contended, would make it more difficult for the UN to take 
action to solve international disputes. 
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Unquestionably, the admission of another Communist-ruled 
member nation would add another vote to the Communist bloc 
and another spokesman for the Communist side, and would also 
give the Communists two vetoes in the Security Council instead 
of the one they now have. 

However, from a realistic point of view the objections to such a 
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result are not serious. True, debate may be further drawn out 
and additional propaganda speeches may be made, but that can 
be faced. Moreover, the addition of one vote to the Communist 

group will not in itself be sufficient to affect the balance of power 

between the Communists and the West either in the General 

Assembly or in the Council, in both of which the ultimate decision 

will depend upon the votes of the so-called uncommitted nations. 

Finally, two vetoes in the Security Council would create no greater 

obstacle to effective action than the single veto which the U.S.S.R. 

now possesses and has used so frequently to accomplish its 

purposes. 

Accordingly, this reason in support of continuing our present 
policy does not, on analysis, appear to be persuasive. 

One further argument should be noted. Senator William H. 
Knowland proposed in 1957 that Moscow’s future abuse of the 
veto could be prevented by the mechanism of holding that the 
U.S.S.R. is a party to every dispute that hereafter arises and hence 
can be barred under Article 27 of the UN Charter from voting 
or vetoing in the Security Council. This proposal, he stated, could 
not be effective if Communist China also had a veto. Yet, if the 
proposal is valid as to Russia, it is difficult to see why it should 
not be equally so as to China. However, it would seem impossible 
to decide automatically that Russia would be a party behind the | 
scenes to every dispute that will hereafter arise. In addition, | 
Article 27 applies only to pacific settlement of disputes to which | 
a Council member is a party, and therefore it could not prevent 
the U.S.S.R. from vetoing any proposed action by the UN to stop 
aggression, even if it were a party to the aggression. 


Loyalty to Our Allies 

A fifth reason advanced in support of our present policy is that | 
we are in honor bound to continue to back the Nationalist govern- | 
ment, which was our ally in the war against Japan. To cease 
supporting it now, it is contended, would constitute an ignoble | 
betrayal of a staunch partner-in-arms. 
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This moral argument has on first impact a strong appeal. To 
desert a friend in adversity runs counter to our American 
standards of honor. However, the situation requires a deeper 
analysis. 

What does our obligation to the Nationalist government in- 
volve? Clearly it does not involve our joining in military action 
to help the Nationalist government regain control of the China 
mainland. No substantial body of public opinion in our country 
advocates this course. 

From this it follows that our obligation to the Nationalist 
government cannot require us to close our eyes to the fact that 
the Communist government in fact rules the mainland. There is 
no moral obligation on us to continue for all time, or for any 
specific period, to refuse to admit what has happened, namely, 
that a government friendly to us has been overthrown by a govern- 
ment hostile to us. No betrayal of an ally would be involved if we 
decided to take such a position. 

There is, however, a moral obligation upon us to do what we 
can to prevent the individuals who have been our allies—soldiers, 
officers, government officials and civilians—from being handed 
over to a ruthless enemy which would presumably not hesitate 
at wholesale liquidation. This moral obligation would be fully 
met if we were to adopt what is sometimes called the two-China 
program, which involves recognizing Taiwan as an independent 
nation, separate from mainland China. 

This program, moreover, would have the further advantage of 
helping to keep Taiwan from Communist domination. The native 
Taiwanese, who are 80 percent of the inhabitants, have no main- 
land connections and have shown no indication of desiring to join 
Communist China. 

The reasons in support of this proposal have been summarized 
by Li Thian-hok in an article entitled, “The China Impasse” in 
Foreign Affairs for April 1958, as follows: 

“If Formosa were independent and an ally, the United States 
would have every legal and moral justification for defending the 
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island, and allies of the United States, the uncommitted nations 
of Asia and countries which recognize Communist China would 
be able to support such efforts. 


“There is also a strong moral argument for a free and inde- | 
pendent Formosa. The Cairo Conference handed Formosa to | 
China without consulting the Formosan people, and thus was in | 


violation of the Atlantic Charter and the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter.” 


Will Communist China Accept an Independent Taiwan? 

Opponents of this proposal, even if willing to agree that it 
would constitute compliance with our moral obligation, neverthe- 
less contend that it could not be carried out. Let us examine their 
arguinents. 


The first is that the Nationalist government will not agree and 
will not give up its hopes of invading the mainland. This position | 


would not appear to be persuasive. If the United States were to 
decide on this policy and insist upon it, the Nationalist govern- 
ment would have no choice but to accept. American naval forces 
are Taiwan's only protection at the present time from invasion 
by Communist China, and we are justified in imposing reasonable 
conditions upon the continuance of this protection. 

Much more serious, however, is the contention that Communist 
China will never agree to the proposal. Peiping has consistently 











taken the position that Taiwan was a part of China until seized by | 
Japan, and should again become a part of China. It has refused | 


to renounce the use of force to recover Taiwan. Premier Chou 


En-lai, in a speech to the National People’s Congress in February 


1958, has set forth this position in strong language: 
“The Chinese government and people are firmly opposed to the 
scheme to create ‘two Chinas.’ We absolutely will not allow this 


scheme to materialize in any form or on any occasion. ... Taiwan — 
is an inalienable part of Chinese territory. The Chinese people 
are determined to liberate Taiwan. All the Chinese people are | 


opposed to the American scheme to create ‘two Chinas.’ ”’ 
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This firm attitude of the Peiping government would seem to 
make any program for an independent Taiwan doomed to failure. 
This pessimistic conclusion is questioned, however, by some 
students of China. They suggest that the Chinese Communist 
regime might agree to a program which could couple its admission 
to the UN with the establishment of a separate government for 
Taiwan and with the guarantee of its security by the major powers. 
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In addition it might be provided that after say a five-year period 

a plebiscite would be held under UN supervision to decide if 
Taiwan would remain independent or join mainland China. 
Advocates of such a proposal believe it might be acceptable to 
Communist China. To quote again from C. L. Sulzberger, “There 
is reason to suspect Peiping would accept any ultimate solution 
leading toward diplomatic recognition and admission to the UN, 
even admitting Formosan independence—as Formosa, not another 
‘China.’ ” 

It is a matter of opinion as to which of these views is correct | 
about the position Peiping would finally take. However, if it were | 
determined to be in the interests of the United States to adopt | 
this policy, why should not the attempt be made to obtain its 
acceptance by Communist China? Such a proposal should} have | | 
the support, not only of the Western powers, but of the non- | | 
committed nations of the East because of its inherent reasonable- | | 
ness and because, if adopted, it would tend to remove one of the || 

, major causes of tension in the East. Surely nothing would be lost | | 
if our government made the attempt, even though it should prove | s 


unsuccessful. On the contrary it is believed that, as a result, our | 1 
position in the entire non-Communist world would be immeasura- | 1 
bly strengthened. , 3 


This view finds authoritative support in the opinion of former | 
Ambassador Arthur H. Dean, in an article entitled, “U.S. Foreign i i 
Policy and Formosa” in Foreign Affairs for April 1955: “We shall | 
have made an offer to settle our differences peaceably. Red China’s 
refusal of it should clarify the matter of responsibility. One more | ii 
graphic example of the complete unreasonableness of Communist 
international policies will have been presented to the neutralists.” | 0 


FEDORA. 


RRNA s: 


Would Peiping Fulfill UN Obligations? . 
The principal ground which Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, > w 


representative of the United States delegation to the UN, urged in | si 

the General Assembly last September for opposing admission of | tc 

Communist China was that it did not qualify for membership) b 
é 


under Article 4 of the Charter. This article provides that member- | 
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ship is open to peace-loving states which are willing to accept the 
obligations of the Charter. 

The basis of the United States position was that the past 
record of Communist China and also its present policies clearly 
prove that it is not a peace-loving nation and that any agreement 
by it to accept the obligations of the Charter would be a sham 
and, as Ambassador Lodge stated in the General Assembly, “a 
stultification of the Charter.” 

This view, which seems wholly justified to most Americans, is, 
however, questioned in many countries, some of which are as 
opposed to communism as we are, and the opposing position must 
theretore be analyzed. 

It is argued that the past aggressive actions of Communist China 
have a greater justification than we are willing to admit. In 
Korea, it is contended, Russia and not Communist China was 
responsible for the initial aggression by North Korea, and Com- 
munist China entered the war only when we crossed the 38th 
parallel after being warned by Peiping that it would consider 
such a step as a change in the status quo ante and one endangering 
its security. In Vietnam and Malaya, it is said, Communist China 
merely helped other Asian countries to end their colonial status 
and, further, this help did not involve the sending in of any 
Chinese troops. Finally in Tibet, it is argued, no aggression was 
involved, since that country had always been a Chinese pro- 
tectorate. 

To Americans these contentions are unconvincing, especially 
in the case of Korea, where the UN condemned Communist China 
as an aggressor, and where, while fighting has ceased, no peace 
treaty has yet been agreed to by North Korea, control of which 
has been taken over by Communist China. 

Opponents of our views, however, argue that in any event past 
wrongful actions are relevant only as bearing upon the future, 
since the question is not one of determining how long to continue 
to impose punishment on Communist China for crimes committed 
by it, but rather of appraising its probable future action. Turning 
then from past actions to present policies, the major American 
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ground for believing that Communist China does not intend to 
give up military aggression in the future is its continued refusal 
to agree to renounce the use of force to recover Taiwan. Those 
who hold a view contrary to that of the United States point out 
that the UN Charter does not forbid all use of force and must be 
construed to permit such use to expel a hostile group which is in 
possession of a portion of a nation’s territory and refuses to give 
it up peacefully. This clearly sound principle, it is contended, 
applies to Taiwan, which was historically a part of China, taken 
wrongfully by Japan, and whose return to China at the end of 
the war was promised by Britain and the United States. 

With this view, again, we do not agree. We believe that the 
United States, having defeated Japan and under the peace treaty 
taken Taiwan from Japan, is not required to give the island to 
Communist China and that the situation is quite different from 
that of a hostile force occupying, say, Nantucket Island and re- 
fusing to withdraw peacefully. However, we must recognize that 
from the point of view of the Chinese Communists Taiwan is a 
part of China, and that it is at least arguable that Peiping’s refusal 
to give a specific pledge not to attempt to recover Taiwan by force, 
especially when threats to use force to invade the mainland are 
being made by the Nationalist government, does not prove that an 
agreement to abide by the obligation in Article 4 of the Charter 
would necessarily be insincere and a sham. 


Peiping and Human Freedoms 

There is, however, another ground for support of the United 
States position that Communist China does not qualify for mem- 
bership in the UN which must be considered. It is that Article | 
of the Charter includes among the purposes of the United Nations 
“international cooperation in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms,” that there is at 
least an implied, even though clearly not an express, obligation 


upon members of the UN to promote its purposes, and that Com- | 


munist China does not believe in this objective. 
Peiping’s complete disregard of human rights and freedoms is 
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so evident that no one can question it. If a sincere belief in the 
purposes of the Charter is to be a condition of membership, then 
Communist China should be excluded. 

However, it is contended by those holding an opposite view 
that the UN already includes in its membership many Communist 
—and some non-Communist—states which have no greater belief in 
human rights and freedoms than has Communist China, and that 
it would be unrealistic to impose a qualification for new members 
which many present members cannot meet. Moreover, it is con- 
tended that the admission to the UN of various Soviet satellites 
amounted to a tacit repudiation of any membership qualifications 
and the recognition, instead, of the desirability of including as 
members all the nations of the world, in the hope, expressed by 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. Wilcox in 1956, that 
satellite membership “will have a salutary effect on the interna- 
tional behavior of those governments.” It must be recognized, 
however, that so far this hope has not been realized. 

These are the arguments for and against the chief contention 
advanced by the United States at the last session of the General 
Assembly for opposing the admission of Peiping to the UN. Which 
of these contrasting positions is the sounder? While here again 
no certainty is possible and opinions on the question will inevita- 
bly differ, it would seem that the arguments against our position 


are the more persuasive. 


Communist China and Korea 

A very weighty argument advanced in support of the United 
States position is that Communist China is controlling and direct- 
ing North Korea in its policy of continued refusal to enter into 
a peace treaty ending its war of aggression and agreeing to the 
UN proposals for the unification of Korea and free elections. 
How, therefore, can the UN admit as a member a state which 
defies it? 

This position, undoubtedly, has great strength. What, if any, 
answer to it is there? 

A suggested answer is that a precondition of admitting Peiping 
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to the UN should be an agreement on a peace treaty ending the 
war and providing for the unification of North and South Korea, 
as proposed by the UN. In addition, in order to remove Peiping’s 
fear of control of the peninsula by unfriendly military forces, an 
agreement should be entered into providing for Korea’s demili- 
tarization and for guarantees of its security against external ag- 
gression and internal subversion. If some solution along these 
general lines could be achieved, it would seem to be a desirable 
way out of the present stalemate in Korea, which creates a con- 
tinued danger of possible resumption of hostilities as well as a 
drain on American military resources. 

Two objections have been advanced to this proposal. The first 
is that the demilitarization of a unified Korea would soon result 
in Communist control of the entire country, since subversion by 
neighboring China could not be effectively prevented. However, 
the danger of subversion would appear to exist whether a unified 
Korea were demilitarized or not, and it is a mistake to assume 
that the existence of a military force is the sole preventive. 
Austria is an example of a demilitarized country—living in the 
shadow of the other Communist colossus—which has successfully 
resisted all Communist blandishments by the effective leadership 
of its democratic forces. 

The most serious objection to the proposal, however, is that 
Communist China would never agree to it. This view is widely 
held and may well be correct. Others, however, believe that as 
part of a “package deal,” Communist China would be interested 
in it. 

Is there any reason for not finding out what the facts are as to | 
the Communist position? Would anything be lost, as far as the 
Korean situation is concerned, if the United States were to make 
such a proposal even if it were turned down by Peiping? On the 
contrary, would not a proposal by us for an inherently reasonable 
solution of the Korean situation and its repudiation by Com- | 
munist China gain support for the United States in the entire 
non-Communist world? 
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What Would Asia Think of China’s Admission to UN? 

Finally we come to what is probably the most important ques- 
tion from the point of view of United States objectives: What 
effect would the admission to the UN of Communist China have 
on the expansion of communism in Asia? 

Many Americans in our foreign service in Asia—but not all— 
believe that the effect would be disastrous. They state that all of 
the other countries of Asia are acutely sensitive to power reality; 
that the prestige of Communist China would be immeasurably 
enhanced and that of the United States correspondingly decreased; 
that as a consequence American influence in Asia would cease to 
exist and the principles of freedom which we have been seeking 
to spread would no longer find any supporters; that the adoption 
of Communist principles would spread unchecked over all of 
Asia; and that as a result possibly some of the countries now our 
allies and certainly those still uncommitted would join with our 
enemies. 

This is indeed a very black picture for us if true. Many other 
competent observers, however, do not accept it as a correct picture 
of what would happen and contend that the exact opposite is the 
case. Not only do they say that the appraisal of Communist power 
will not be influenced by our permitting its admission to the UN 
since the actualities of Communist China’s strength are already 
fully realized, but, more important, that a change in our policy 
would weaken rather than strengthen the support for communism 
in the other countries of Asia. Their position can be set forth 
as follows: 


Asian Suspicions of U.S. 

Vast numbers of people in Asia, primarily although not ex- 
clusively in the uncommitted countries, look upon the United 
States as a threat to peace, and our China policy is pointed to as 
confirmation of this view. The reasons for this suspicion of the 
United States, which amazes an American, are complex. Among 


them are four main points: 
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1. We have been the first and so far the only nation to use the 
atom bomb. To us, this use was justified in order to end the war 
quickly with a minimum loss of life. Many in the East, however, 
believe that we should have first threatened to use it before 
actually dropping it, and that our failure in this respect showed 
that we are dominated by militaristic thinking. They also believe 
that we would have acted differently if the lives we were willing 
to sacrifice had been those of white Europeans instead of yellow 
Asians. 

2. We have refused to agree to numerous Russian disarmament 
proposals on the ground, justified to us, that without inspection 
safeguards, paper promises could not be relied upon. However, as 
a result, it is widely believed that Russia’s peaceful efforts Jiave 
been rendered ineffective because of our obstructionism. 

3. We have refused to agree to the suspension of atom-bomb 
tests in isolation from other disarmament measures and without at 
the same time imposing additional conditions, but we have failed | 
to make clear the valid reasons which we have for our decision. 
One of these, as set forth in the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Report, 
“International Security—the Military Aspect,” is that contrary to | 
the generally accepted view there is no assurance that if a nation 
wants to hide its tests, it cannot do so in the absence of adequate | 
inspection machinery. Japan, which is as friendly to the United | 
States as any country in the East, except perhaps for the Philip- 
pines, has thought our refusal to suspend atom-bomb tests unjusti- 
fied. Less friendly countries are more severe in their criticisms of us 
and their suspicions of our real purposes. . 

4. Finally, there exists what The New York Times correspond- | 
ent, Drew Middleton, in These are the British (Knopf, 1957), 
describes as “the belligerent loquacity of our generals and ad- | 
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mirals” about which he writes: “. . . such announcements by our / 
military spokesmen damage the cause of the West and the good 
name of the United States among our allies and, equally im- 
portant, among the growing number of states now neutral or near 


neutral in the struggle between East and West. For many reasons, 
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geographical, military, political, even religious, these states abhor 
war and violence. Russian propagandists recognized this attitude 
at the outset of the cold war and have played upon it with great 
skill. And they have been helped immeasurably every time Senator 
Blowhard or Admiral Sternseadog suggests that we should blow 
hell out of the Russians or the Chinese.” 

For these reasons, many in Asia believe that there is a real 
danger of our taking military measures to end the Communist 
regime in China if it fails to collapse from other causes. Con- 
firmation of these fears is found in our build-up of the military 
strength of the Nationalist government which professes to have 
this end as its objective. As recently as September 1957, Nationalist 
Presidential Secretary Gen. Chang Chun, while on an official 
visit to Japan, announced at a press conference that an invasion 
of the China mainland by Nationalist forces was impending 
in the near future and that their landing would be the signal 
for a revolution in China. 

At the same time, it is widely believed in Asia that Communist 
China, for the reasons discussed above, has no desire to start a 
war except for the purpose of taking over Taiwan and eliminating 
the Nationalist threat—a purpose considered by most Asians to be 
justified. 

Accepting the above as a fair summary of the prevalent opinion 
in the uncommitted countries of Asia, however unjustified it 
appears to us, it is then contended that a change in our China 
policy would have the effect of strengthening, rather than weak- 
ening, support for the United States by removing one of the 
important reasons causing many in Asia to fear this country as a 
threat to peace. Conversely it would remove one of the grounds 
for their sympathy for, and agreement with, Communist China. 

What are the relative merits of these conflicting views? 

Obviously a change in our China policy will not of itself lead 
the uncommitted countries of Asia to repudiate communism and 
embrace Western democracy. Other doubts as to our military 
purposes might still remain. In addition, too many other factors 
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wealthy white Western world, to the leadership of which we have 
now succeeded; the admiration for the rapid economic advances 
made by Russia and China; and the low priority given to 
individual freedom in countries where it has never existed and 
where poverty is so great that economic improvement is considered 
to be the primary objective of government. 

However, recognizing that all of these obstacles must be over- 
come before we will be successful in attaining our objective of 
preventing the expansion of communism, it would at the same 
time seem to be true that our present China policy is one addi- 
tional impediment which it is within our power to remove. 

Without expressing any opinion as to whether we should change 
our China policy, Professor John Kerry King, in his book, South- 
east Asia in Perspective (Macmillan 1956), has made clear that our 
present policy is having a harmful effect on our relations with the 
neutralist countries in Asia. He writes: “Differences in China 
policy serve as another source of cleavage between the United 
States and the neutralists. The neutralists feel that Chiang Kai- 
shek is a feudalist discredited by his own people and that the 
Kuomintang is a lost cause. Although Communist China’s rapid 
rise to power may provide them with some deep-seated fears for 
the future, for the present their sympathies lie with the Commu- 
nist revolution in China so far as it leads to modernization, indus- 
trialization, improved living standards and rejection of Western 
domination. The neutralists of India, Indonesia and Burma have 
also a strong feeling that the United States policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of Communist China, coupled with support of Chiang on 
Taiwan, is unrealistic and a major source of tension in the Far 
East. They resent the fact that the Kuomintang representative sits 
on the UN Security Council and wields a potential veto over other 
Asian powers.” 

Accordingly, it would appear that the balance of the arguments 
on this point is in favor of a change rather than a continuance 


of our policy. 
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This conclusion is expressed in a background paper by A. Doak 
Barnett, prepared for the Tenth American Assembly, in the | 
volume entitled, The United States and the Far East (Columbia 

University, December 1956), as follows: “Governments such as 
those in South Korea, Formosa, South Vietnam, Thailand and | 
the Philippines are deeply concerned with military defense against | 
communism, and it is important to give them military support. | 
But it is important to do this in a way that does not make Ameri- | 
can policy seem militaristic in the eyes of others. . .. The United | 
States must assume a posture which convinces Asians that while | 
the United States will resist any Communist military aggression, | 
it is doing everything possible to ease tensions and solve existing | 
problems. A strong case can be made that to achieve this objective 

the United States must be willing to negotiate and to compromise | 





in its relations with Communist China.” 

While a change in our China policy will thus —e 
strengthen rather than weaken our position in the uncommitted | 
countries of Asia, there would be a danger that the opposite result! 
might happen in those Asian countries which are now joined to us| 
by security pacts unless, as pointed out in the previous quotation, 
we continue to give them adequate military support. Discon-| 
tinuance of such support at the time of a change in our China} 
policy, especially to Japan, the Philippines and Formosa, would 
greatly weaken our standing and prestige. Power realities must 
not be ignored in our desire to win friends among the neutralist| 
countries, and we therefore must steer a course between Scylla| 
and Charybdis in order to attain our objectives. | 
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For Change 








WE TURN NOW TO THE AFFIRMATIVE CONTENTIONS presented in favor 
of a change in our China policy. One which is frequently advanced 
is that our existing policy has thrown Communist China into the 
arms of Russia, that it would be possible to separate the two if we 
changed our policy and that it is greatly to our interest to attempt 
to accomplish this objective. 

This view is widely held in Asia. 

However, it is not shared by the authors of the most recent 
objective study of this question which has appeared in this 
country, Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains, mentioned 
earlier. The four experts who contributed to this volume agree 
that notwithstanding possible sources of conflict in various areas, 
for the foreseeable future there is no prospect that the ties between 
Russia and Communist China can be weakened by any action 
which the United States could take, either by continuing or by 
changing our China policy. Their views are summarized by one 
of them, Professor Philip E. Mosely, director of studies at the 
Council on Foreign Relations, as follows: “Shared political and 
strategic objectives provide the strongest incentive for both part- 
ners, senior and junior alike, to bridge over even major conflicts 
of ideological outlook or economic interest. Those who believe 
that the Moscow and Peking centers can be separated from each 
other must, it would seem, prove either that their goals are 
incompatible or that each of the two centers may judge itself 
better able, in separation or even in conflict with the other, to 
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achieve its own goals. The evidence of their visible actions 1nd1- 
cates, thus far, that each partner sets a high value on their close 
cooperation and will make great efforts to assure its continuation.” 

In the light of these expert judgments and notwithstanding the 
frequently expressed view to the contrary, it would seem that 
those who hope to effect a split between the two great Communist 
countries by means of a change in our policy are indulging in 
wishful thinking. Consequently, it follows that no reliance can 
properly be placed on this argument as a ground for a change in 


our China policy. 


How About U.S. Prestige? 

A second reason advanced in support of a change in our policy 
is that it is possible and in fact probable that in the near future 
Communist China will be admitted to the UN over our objection 
and that this would result in a great loss of prestige for us and 
a consequent gain for communism. 

While it is true that the vote at the 1957 meeting of the General 
Assembly did not differ materially from the previous year, being 
47 for postponement of the resolution, 27 against, 7 abstaining 
and 1 absent, the reluctance of many nations to continue to com- 
ply with our request to postpone action has grown steadily greater. 
An increased number of countries have themselves recognized 
Communist China, and others such as Japan may well do so before 
long. In Britain the admission of Communist China is an objec- 
tive of the Labor party, which may conceivably come to power 
in the near future. 

It would seem inevitable that sooner or later the majority vote 
in the UN will favor admission. If that were to happen over our 
objection, it would obviously be a great diplomatic defeat for the 
United States and a corresponding victory for Russia. 

It can be suggested, however, that there is no immediate risk 
of a shift in votes and that we can, therefore, wait before changing 
our policy in the hope that meanwhile something favorable might 
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develop in China. This argument for delay has plausibility. 
However, if we were to wait until the pressure for change grew 
greater rather than voluntarily modify our policy now, there 
would be a danger that Russia would then know, and proclaim 
to the world, that our change in policy was due to our fear of 
defeat and thereby cause the damage to our prestige that we 
desire to avert. 


U.S. Veto Impractical 

Another argument which must be considered is that by use of 
our veto we can always prevent the admission of Communist 
China. To this, however, it is answered, first, that we have hereto- 
fore taken the position in the UN that no nation should use the 
veto against the admission of a member. 

Second, it is urged that the question involved is not whether a 
new member is to be admitted, but instead what government is 
to be recognized as the government of China. In other words, it is 
a question of credentials of the individuals who claim to represent 
the government of China. On that question it is contended that 
the veto does not apply, on the ground that it is a question of 
procedure to which the veto is expressly inapplicable. Alternative- 
ly, it is pointed out that if the veto does apply it would only 
apply to recognizing the Communist government in the Security 
Council and not in the General Assembly, which must have the 
right to pass on the credentials of its own members. Under this 
last view, even if our veto were upheld, we could nevertheless 
have the impossible situation of seeing Communist China seated 
in one body and Nationalist China in the other. 

In conclusion it would appear that to place reliance on the veto 
to avoid the effect of a future shift in votes would be an unsatis- 
factory solution. 

Moreover, not only would the admission of Communist China 
over our objection, if it occurred, involve a serious loss of prestige, 
but it would create a critical problem for us with respect to 
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Taiwan unless accompanied by some prior international action | 
to recognize the island's independent status, as has been discussed | 
above, for in the absence of such action it would be contended | 
that Taiwan was a part of Communist China. It would therefore | 
seem preferable for us to take the initiative now, prior to the | 
admission of Communist China, in proposing an independent | 
status for Taiwan under a UN guarantee, with a plebiscite after a | 


period of time. 


U.S. Relations With Britain and Other Allies 


Another argument in support of changing our China policy | 
is that it is creating an increasingly serious difference between us 
and our allies, especially Britain. 

Of course it cannot be urged that whenever we and Britain 
differ we must give in. When we believe Britain is clearly in the | 
wrong, as we did in the case of the invasion of Egypt in November 
1956, we cannot acquiesce. However, different considerations apply | 
in another type of situation where the question involved is one | 
of balancing the advantages and disadvantages of two alternative ' 
courses, neither of which can be termed wrong in the sense of | 
violating a treaty or involving the use of force other than in self- | 
defense. In such a situation it would seem clear that one of the | 
factors which must be given weight in determining United States | 
policy is whether our action involves agreement or disagreement | 
with Britain and, if the latter, whether it is serious. ; 

It is surely unnecessary to devote any space to establishing the | 
vital importance to the United States of doing all it can to main- 
tain the closest relations with Britain. On an issue such as China, | 
where Britain has recognized Peiping, where the British Labor} 


: 
party favors its admission to the UN, and where the present) 
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government with increasing reluctance has yielded to the United | 
States’ insistence on postponement of a vote on the question, a 
divergence in our policies has a seriously divisive effect on our 
relations with Britain. 

Britain obviously is not going to reverse its position of having 
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Peiping’s foreign minister, 
General Chen Yi 
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recognized Peiping, and this sooner or later, whether or not the 
Labor party comes into power, must lead to a British vote for 
that government’s admission to the UN, with a further strain on 
Anglo-American relations unless we are willing to change our 


position. 
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A similar situation exists with other allies, such as Japan. As C. 
Martin Wilbur, Director of the East Asian Institute of Columbia 
University, states in his contribution to Japan Between East and 
West (Harper, 1957): ‘““The Japanese are clearly making the deci- 
sion to try for closer and friendly relations with Ghina. This is 
the natural thing for them to do. If American policy continues to 
try to obstruct this development, so much the worse for American 
policy. In the long run it will only serve to strain the new bonds 
of cooperation which have grown up between Japan and the 
United States.” 

Such a situation also exists as regards Pakistan, one of our more 
important allies in Asia, and the Netherlands, one of our NATO 
allies. Both of them, like Britain, have already recognized Commu- 
nist China, and while they have thus far voted with us in the 
United Nations to postpone a decision on whether that govern- 
ment should be admitted, the two positions are inconsistent and 
therefore the latter cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. 
Finally, two other smaller NATO allies, Norway and Denmark, 
have both recognized Communist China and also voted against us 
in the United Nations on the postponement resolution. Thus 
even our military allies are divided from us on the wisdom of our 
China policy. 


Disarmament and Communist China 


A final argument in support of a change in our policy is that 
without it, no agreement as to armaments can be effected. 

Up to the present time there are few indications that any 
agreement between Russia and the West is possible on any aspect 
of arms limitation or on Eisenhower's “open skies” proposal 
designed to prevent a surprise attack by either side. The immedi- 
ate stumbling block is the unwillingness of Russia to agree to any 
of the inspection procedures which the West has suggested. 

Whatever the reason for it, Russia’s unwillingness to agree to 
an adequate inspection system, of which the “open skies” proposal 
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| represents a first and eminently fair step, will, we must believe, 
| before long have to be modified under the pressure of the opinion 
of mankind. 

However, in addition to the present Russian intransigence, 
there is a second and insurmountable obstacle to any agreement 
on arms limitation. This obstacle is that the government in actual 
control of the mainland of China and its 600 million inhabitants, 
and which should necessarily be a party to any agreement, is not 
recognized by the UN as the government of China. 

Confirmation of the validity of this view can be found in the 
_ statement which Dr. E. Ronald Walker, the Australian repre- 
' sentative to the UN, made at one of the meetings of the Political 
Committee of the General Assembly in 1957, namely, that any 
international agreement on disarmament “would not be of much 
use in our part of the world” unless Communist China were a 
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} party to it. 
This would appear to be a most persuasive reason for giving 
up our opposition to the admission of Communist China to 


the UN. 
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What U.S. 
Should Do 











AN ATTEMPT HAS BEEN MADE IN THE PRECEDING pages to consider 
and to weigh impartially the arguments for and against a continu- 
ance of one aspect of our existing China policy. 


Freedom to Differ 


It is evident from this analysis that, as was stated at the outset, 
it is impossible to assert with any justification that one view is 
clearly right and one equally wrong. In fact, some of the arguments 
relied upon by each side are definitely invalid, some involve judg- 
ments as to future events concerning which there will inevitably 
be differences, and the remainder consist of valid arguments on 
each side which must be balanced against each other. No exact 
mathematical calculation can be made of the relative weight of 
the conflicting arguments. 

Since we are thus dealing with a question where certainty is 
not attainable, it can be urged that all Americans should loyally 
accept the judgment of the State Department, which has sources 
of information not available to the ordinary citizen, as well as a 
group of highly qualified experts constantly studying the question. 
This view has force. The answer to it, however, is that under our 
democratic principles, freedom to differ with governmental 
policies, domestic and international, is of the essence and no 
policy should be sacrosanct and immune from re-examination and 
possible adverse criticism by citizens. The sole test should be 
whether the criticism is or is not fair and reasonable. 
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Policy in Best Interests of U.S. 

With this approach, and with a realization that an individual 
judgment may well be erroneous, the following conclusion seems 
to the writer to set forth the policy which is in the best interests 
of our country: 

We should propose to withdraw our opposition to the recog- 
nition by the UN of the Communist government as the govern- 
ment of China on three preconditions: 

First, Taiwan should be recognized as a separate nation and 
admitted to the UN. Its security should be guaranteed by the 
major nations against external aggression or subversion, and it 


should be subject to an agreement that within a reasonable num- 
ber of years a UN supervised plebiscite should be held under 
which the inhabitants would be given the right to decide if 





Photo and caption, courtesy of Look Magazine 
Exercises in Red China have become a Communist ritual 
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Taiwan should continue as an independent nation or join China. 

Second, a peace treaty should be concluded providing for the 
unification of Korea as heretofore proposed by the UN, that 
country to be demilitarized and with its security also guaranteed 
against external aggression or subversion. 

Third, all Americans wrongfully held in China should be 
released. 

Will Communist China agree to such a “package” proposal? 
No certain answer can be given, but if it does not, the United 
States will, it is submitted, have lost nothing and on the contrary 
will have gained immeasurably in the battle for the minds and 
hearts of the peoples of the non-Communist world. We will have 
given convincing proof by our actions that the assertion that we 
are the threat to world peace is Communist propaganda and false. 

Finally, it should be again noted that the above proposal deals 
solely with the question of the admission of Peiping to represent 
China in the UN. The recognition of Peiping by the United 
States is a separate question not necessarily requiring the same 
answer. Conceivably we might continue our present nonrecogni- 
tion policy, even though it were a member of the UN, on the 
ground that recognition might be deemed to constitute approval 
by us of the policies of the government in its violations of human 
rights. Nor would admission to the UN require us to resume 
unrestricted trade with China, for we have restrictions on trade 
in strategic materials with Russia and its satellites, although they 
are members of the UN. These are issues which should be con- 
sidered on their merits separately from the question of Peiping’s 
admission to the UN. 
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The U.S. Should 
Not Change Its 
China Policy 


by Richard L. Walker 














UNFORTUNATELY WE DO NOT LIVE IN AN AGE of peace, but in an age 
of war—cold war. This seems a highly unsatisfactory situation for 
people in a democracy like the United States where traditional 
policy has been “‘live and let live.” 

We search, as we must, for possible solutions to the complex 
problems which dictate for us lives of tension and fear rather than 
harmony and peace. We lament the fact that the world is divided, 
and so are its peoples, and that artificial barriers have been 
erected everywhere in the world. Korea, Germany, China, Vietnam 
and other areas are cut in two. Opposing alliance systems keep 
the world divided. Every division represents a situation fraught 
with danger, a tinderbox for a possible hot war. Such divisions 
and their attendant problems are sufficiently complex to necessi- 
tate, as they should, rigorous debate within the United States as 
to the most effective policy answer. If the answers were simple, 
there would be no debate. 


Conflict Posed by World Communism 


The one aspect of our divided world which clarifies many of 
the complicated policy problems is the implacable conflict posed 
for the United States and the free world as a whole by the revolu- 
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tionary ethic of world communism. This over-all conflict, which 
is not of our making, must constitute the overriding consideration 
in formulating policies to guarantee the security of the United 
States. Our foreign policy must take into account the fact that 
this conflict is global and total. Every aspect—military, economic, 
psychological—can be equally crucial; every area of the world is 
vitally important. 

The international Communist movement pushes in dedicated 
manner toward the inexorable goal of extending its system over 
the whole globe. If it proclaims a period of peace or united front, 
this is because of its belief that such a policy will work for its 
ultimate victory. As so many non-Communist statesmen have 
found out, in negotiation Communists arrive at a settlement not 
in terms of achieving peace, but of having a new ground from 
which to push for yet another compromise. 

To ignore this two-camp view of the world, as postulated by 
Communist leaders, would be suicidal. Nikita S. Khrushchev spoke 
with sincerity when he said, “We will bury you,” and when he 
advised American TV viewers that their grandchildren would live 
under socialism. Mao Tse-tung expressed equal dedication when 
he said, “Liberated China and a liberated world are inseparable... 
in the present-day world, to reject the Soviet Union is tantamount 
to rejecting peace.” 

For the ultimate world-wide imposition of the Communist 
system its leaders use every weapon—hot or cold—at their disposal. 
At the moment the weapon happens to be the soft talk of “peaceful 
coexistence,” by which they hope to foment even further division 
in free areas and, perhaps more important from the Communist 
point of view, to undermine belief in the ability and reliability 
of the United States, which must bear the brunt of the expense 
and the onus for keeping the free world’s powder dry. 


The Doctrine of Inevitability 


Perhaps an even more important Communist goal is to sell the 
doctrine of inevitability—the inevitability of advance and further 
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victories for the Communist system. This doctrine, contained in 
every important Communist pronouncement, makes possible the 
presentation of compromises extracted from the free world as 
further advances by an inexorable force. It is used to sow defeatism 
and uncertainty outside the Communist bloc, especially among the 
weaker members of the free world alliance system. Ultimate faith 
in the inevitability and infallibility of communism has never for 
a moment been abandoned by any leader in the Communist camp. 

Behind this faith lies the Marxist doctrine of class struggle and 
violence, also never renounced. It is the basis for Communist 
amorality in the conduct of all affairs. Lenin’s dictum, “Our 
morality is deduced from the class struggle of the proletariat; 
Communist morality is the morality which serves that struggle,” 
is fully accepted by all Communist leaders. Mao Tse-tung has 
stated bluntly that there is neither love nor truth apart from the 
class struggle. 

In response to this doctrine in post-war Europe the United 
States and its allies adopted a policy designed to deny any further 
victories to international communism. The subsequent decade 
saw growing economic viability and stability in free Europe, the 
destruction of the myth of inevitability in Europe, and the 
deterioration of Communist appeal in such countries as France 
and Italy where it had threatened to make further gains. 


Communism Turns to China 

However, while our attention was focused primarily on the 
centers of Western civilization of which we are an important part, 
international communism sought compensation in Asia, where it 
was able to play upon war-weariness, nationalism, anticolonialism, 
anti-Westernism, peasant dissatisfaction, economic disruption and 
other forces. The result was the creation of a great new Communist 
center of power in China and the posing of even more complex 
and difficult problems for the United States. Mao Tse-tung 
reafhrmed new China’s faith in Communist inevitability before 
the world when he spoke as follows at the 40th-anniversary cele- 
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brations in Moscow on November 6, 1957: “It is equally clear 
that, since the October Revolution, any government that refuses 
to be on friendly terms with the Soviet Union only harms the real 
interests of its own people. . . . In the end the socialist system will 
replace the capitalist system. This is an objective law independent 
of human will. No matter how hard the reactionaries try to pre- 
vent the advance of the wheel of history, revolution will take place 
sooner or later and will surely triumph.” 

Since the overt Communist aggression in Korea on June 25, 
1950, the United States has moved rapidly to contain Communist 
forces in Asia and to create the viable alternatives which will give 
lie to the line that their system is the “inevitable” fate there. 
This has been an especially difficult task in Asia for several 
reasons: 

1. In many respects the issues have not been as clear-cut as they 
were in Europe; they have frequently been beclouded by anti- 
colonialism and emotional nationalism. 

2. Neutralism has been far more powerful in Asia in the 
relations among newly independent states and the older powers 
in the area. 

3. The United States has had much more difficulty in accommo- 
dating its policies to those of its European allies in an area which 
for some of them does not seem so crucial. 

4. The United States is the only major power in the area with 
the capability of resisting overt aggression. 

5. We have had few people equipped with the languages and 
background knowledge of the area. 
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The Chinese 
Communists 








COMMUNISM’S GUIDING FORCE IN AsIA has been the surgent power 
of the regime of Mao Tse-tung. Mao and his colleagues represent 
in many respects a more fanatical group of “true believers” than 
the current boss-administrators in Moscow. The Chinese leaders 
are first-generation Communists. They have seen their own power 
structure grow from the few thousand who reached Yenan after 
the Long March in 1935 to a disciplined party of 12 million, 
exercising total and undisputed control over the Chinese mainland 
today—a control which gives them further self-confidence and 
faith in the inevitability of their system. 

There has been frequent talk that Mao is a deviationist or 
“national” Communist. Spokesmen and studies presenting such a 
point of view all too frequently pass over such key incidents as 
the following: 

1. In 1939 when Stalin was giving all-out aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek and seemingly ignoring his Communist colleagues in China, 
Mao said in a speech on the occasion of Stalin’s 60th birthday, 
“It is a great event that mankind has Stalin. Since we have him, 
things can go well. ... Had there been no Stalin, who would there 
be to give directions?” 

2. Like other loyal international Communists Mao and his 
fellow leaders did a perfect about-face on the Hitler-Stalin pact 
of August 24, 1939. 

3. Mao and the Chinese Communist party accepted and sup- 
ported the Soviet-Japanese neutrality treaty of April 13, 1941, 
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which came as a bitter blow to Chinese national interests. 

4. The only Communist leader who dared to speak out against 
Russian looting in Manchuria in 1945 and 1946 was severely 
punished by the Chinese Communist party, which has loyally 
ignored the Russian behavior there. 

5. The Chinese Communists have been perfectly consistent in 
following the Soviet lead on such issues as Titoism, Hungary and 
the Middle East. 

Mao’s speech to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow in 1957 left 
little doubt that he is a dedicated international Communist con- 
vinced of the two-camp view of the world. In strictly doctrinaire 
manner the Chinese Reds have followed the Soviet pattern for 
developing military and heavy industrial power at the expense 
of the people and have worked to expand international commu- 
nism by propaganda, guerrilla warfare, subversion, front organi- 
zations, intimidation, blackmail and espionage. Chou En-lai 
assured a group of Japanese journalists in December 1957 that 
“International law has already become outmoded.” 

In their drive for the victory they regard as inevitable the 
Chinese Communists have striven vigorously and in many respects 
quite successfully to exploit neutralism and the desire for eased 
tension among some of the countries of Asia, just as they did 
among their own people at the end of World War II. Although 
never retreating from Mao Tse-tung’s position that “in the world 
from now on ‘neutrality’ is only a term for deceiving people,” 
they have joined the recent world-wide call for “peaceful coex- 
istence” and united fronts. They talk of this to the many foreign 
visitors—newsmen, politicians and others—who visit the mainland. 
Yet their Youth Journal in August 1957 made clear what would 
happen to neutralists once Communist victory was attained: 
“There is definitely no such thing as the transcendent Third 
Independent Course. The purpose for which our Young Commu- 
nist League was founded is to spread and establish the Com- 
munist ideology among the youths at large, and to criticize and 
eradicate the capitalist ideology. In the domain of politics and 
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ideology, it is either the easterly wind getting the upper hand of 
the westerly wind, or vice versa. Peaceful coexistence and mutual 
noninterference are impossible.” 

As in the Soviet Union, the internal structure and nature of the 
Chinese Communist regime is intimately and inseparably linked 
to its foreign policy. In 1957, isolated peasants who were still 
resisting collectivization were accused of being the agents of Wall 
Street. Other internal tensions are interpreted in terms of the 
two-camp external conflict in which the United States is clearly 
identified as ‘‘the enemy.” 

Actual realities behind the guided tours and impressive propa- 
ganda emanating from Peiping are becoming increasingly clear 
outside, especially in such areas as India where some of the former 
staunch supporters of Mao’s government are having second 
thoughts. 

A recent study by Ygael Gluckstein, an Israeli scholar working 
in London, entitled Mao’s China: Economic and Political Survey 
(Beacon, 1957), leaves little doubt that living standards of the 
Chinese peasants and urban workers have actually deteriorated 
and that there were ample reasons for charges by critics (since 
labeled “rightists”) in China in 1957 that the Communists had 
made an “economic mess.” The more than 5,000 escapees, most 
of them poor peasants, still pouring from the Communist main- 
land every month thus choose the only way of voting against a 
regime which in the name of a foreign ideology has bragged about 
millions executed, has published regulations for its slave labor 
system and in many respects has outdone Stalin at his worst. 
Gluckstein’s dismal conclusion is that the Mao regime will prove 
“the strongest and most impregnable citadel of Stalinism.” 


Mao’s Expansionist Plans 

The extent of Mao’s commitment to the overriding goal of 
expanding communism in Asia is indicated by such facts as 
(1) preponderant emphasis on heavy industry and military build- 
up at the expense of the Chinese peasant (less than 7 percent of 
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the investment in the 1953-57 Five-Year Plan was for agriculture); 
(2) prodigious expenditure on propaganda, “cultural” diplomacy 
and front organizations, especially in Asia; (3) China’s entrance 
into the field of economic aid, using scarce resources, equipment 
and foodstuffs for strictly political purposes; and (4) utilization 
of foreign trade and other economic weapons to spread commu- 
nism even at the expense of the Chinese economy. 

The United States is the only country with sufficient power to 
block the further expansion and victories urgently dictated by 
the ideology and the whole internal structure of Communist 
China. This was perceived by the top Communist leaders even 
before the end of World War II, and since then the United States 
has been the chief target against which they have devoted their 
energies in international affairs. 

Their goals are simple and straightforward; namely (1) to 
force the retreat of United States power and influence from Asia; 
(2) to divide the United States from its allies there; (3) to con- 
vince leaders in Asia that we are a vacillating, wavering and unre- 
liable ally who will not hesitate to sell out the “colored” people 
to please our European partners; (4) to force further compromises 
and demonstrate to the weaker nations that communism is indeed 
the camp of inevitability; and (5) to focus Asian hatred and frus- 


trations on the United States. 


























United States 
Policy 








THE ABOVE IS A SMALL PART OF THE BACKGROUND necessary for 
understanding our China policy in 1958. We have had to develop 
the most effective strategy for dealing with expansionist commu- 
nism in an area where we have, almost in a fit of absentminded- 
ness, become the key power guaranteeing its security. Unfortu- 
nately the emotionalism occasioned by making China policy a 
political issue within the United States more than six years ago 
has sometimes prevented either clear presentation or adequate 
understanding of that policy at home and among friends abroad. 
In some circles, particularly in India and within the ranks of the 
Labor party in Britain, our China policy is portrayed as being 
based on our pique that we were unable to have our way in China 
in the years immediately following 1945. 

United States China policy is, however, as any part of our 
foreign policy should be, based primarily on promoting the 
security of this country. It represents the considered judgment of 
qualified leaders who understand the Chinese Communists well. 
Assistant Secretary of State Walter S. Robertson, for example, has 
negotiated more hours with top Chinese Communists than any 
other American. 

Our China policy also reflects careful planning in terms of 
strategic military security, a most important item considering the 
preponderant attention the Mao regime gives to raw military 
force. In contrast to former policies of isolation and making com- 
mitments without the power to back them up, the United States 
has recognized that its security is inextricably bound up with the 
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independence and security of the smaller states threatened by 
Communist expansion in Asia, and that their security in turn 
depends on our steadfastness as well as our power. 


Defense Pacts 


One key answer of the United States in response to the Commu- 
nist Chinese challenge in Asia has been the development of an 
alliance system pledging our support for the security of smaller 
powers. This includes bilateral treaties with the Philippines, 1947; 
Japan, 1951; the Republic of Korea, 1953; and the Republic of 
China, 1954, and the multilateral Tripartite Security Treaty 
(ANZUS), 1951 and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO), 1954. Of course, all of these treaties have been violently 
denounced by the Communists as evidence of “American im- 
perialism.” 

SEATO, which includes—in addition to the United States— 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land and the United Kingdom, has been subject to especial attack 
by some of the neutralist leaders in Asia. The important role of 
SEATO, like that of NATO, has nevertheless been attested by the 
vigorous Communist efforts to prevent it in the first place and to 
undermine its effectiveness ever since. 

SEATO has placed first emphasis, as it must, on countering the 
military thrust of Communist China, but, beginning in 1957, 
increasing attention was devoted to coping with Communist sub- 
version. The three Asian members, who are most immediately 
threatened, supported United States China policy at a special 
SEATO conference on countering subversion held in the Philip- 
pines, November 26-29, 1957. More than one hundred key leaders 
from these three countries urged us to remain firm in our position 
against the political and psychological warfare carried on by 
mainland China. Their support pointed up the serious error of 
attempting to assign any one opinion or policy to such a large and 
disparate area as Asia. 

An important part of United States policy toward Red China 
has been the extension of military and economic assistance, 
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especially to countries most immediately threatene 
has been given to military aid because without military security 
against Chinese armed forces, of which Peiping boasts with great 
blatancy, other aid could prove meaningless. This part of our 
policy has also been subject to sharp criticism by neutralist leaders 
in Asia. 


Military and Economic Assistance 

On the other hand, we have stepped up economic aid in recent 
years, and conditions in many areas adjacent to the Chinese main- 
land present a strong contrast in terms of stability and viability 
compared with 1949 when the Communists came to power. The 
Huk movement has been licked in the Philippines and elections 
there in November 1957 were a heartening pro-American demon- 
stration; the Japanese economy is a marvel closely rivaling that of 
West Germany; living standards and industry have climbed in 
Taiwan; Korea is showing signs of recovery from the disastrous 
war fought there; and the Republic of Vietnam under President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, with a political unity undreamed of four years 
ago, shows many portents of a bright future. These are just a few 
of the recent developments which highlight the successes of this 
aspect of our policy. Almost without exception, we have borne 
the brunt of supplying economic assistance, military supplies and 
personnel. Some satisfaction can be drawn from the fact that for 
almost four years there has been peace in an area formerly 
seriously threatened by overt military aggression from Communist 
China. 

One item in our China policy which has drawn sharp criticism 
abroad and has been the subject of some debate at home is our 
continued firm support for the Republic of China under Chiang 
Kai-shek. Critics argue that the Communists, whether we like it 
or not, are in effective control of the Chinese mainland and that 
it is absurd not to recognize this fact. 

They believe that our stand on China aggravates Far Eastern 
problems, drives Peiping closer into the arms of Moscow, deprives 
us of access to and information about the mainland, alienates 
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nationalistic leaders in Asia who view our policy as intervention 
in Chinese affairs, divides us from our allies, puts us in the posi- 
tion of supporting unpopular regimes and deprives us of oppor- 
tunities to exploit tensions in the Moscow-Peiping axis. All these 
points must be taken seriously; many are advanced with strong 
supporting evidence. 

Most critics of United States support for Taiwan, if they do 
not advocate the Communist solution of handing the island over 
to Mao, push what has been called the “two Chinas” approach to 
solving the problem. Despite the fact that both sides strenuously 
denounce attempts to impose such a solution, they argue that it 
could be bargained for as a possible method for solving what 
practically everyone agrees is a highly unsatisfactory situation. 
They feel international guarantees for Taiwan could be made 
part of an over-all settlement. 

Proponents of this approach frequently pass over lightly the 
basic division of the world created by aggressive international 
communism—a division especially important in the case of the 
Chinese Communists who have not undergone leadership changes 
as have the Russians. Seldom do those who propose “‘two Chinas” 
take into account the fundamental problem of security—both 
military and political—which our policy must serve. Much as we 
may lament the fact, in a world where international law and 
order do not prevail, these two considerations must take preced- 
ence over all others for our foreign policy. These are primary 
considerations dictating our continued firm policies of (1) strong 
support for the Republic of China; (2) nonrecognition for the 
Chinese Communists; (3) opposition to Chinese Communist ad- 
mission to the UN; and (4) maintenance of our quarantine on 
economic and other relations with Mao’s regime. 

One point must be made crystal clear: these policies are bound 
up with and are an integral part of our whole Far Eastern policy, 
indeed world policy. But, as Secretary of State Dulles pointed out 
in his detailed speech on China policy on June 28, 1957, “Like all 
policies, they are under periodic review.” 

What considerations have persuaded us that continuation of the 
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than the arguments of some of our friends and some of the points 
made by the advocates of the “two Chinas” approach? Answers 
to these points, as given above, will become apparent in the dis- 
cussion which follows. 


Taiwan as a Symbol 

The Republic of China on Taiwan has become a more positive 
symbol than is generally realized, even in the United States. 
Achievements of the Nationalists in recent years have, however, 
begun to receive more notice from outsiders, including British 
newsmen and parliamentarians, and even Indian journalists, who 
visited there in 1957. 

Taiwan’s “Land-to-the-tiller” program is probably the most 
successful land reform carried out anywhere in Asia. Industrializa- 
tion, local government, public health and education have all 
scored impressive advances. The work of the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction has been acclaimed by many foreigners, 
including UN representatives, as a model method for extending 
economic aid. Despite the expensive military drain and the burden 
of population pressure, living standards have improved sufficiently 
to make Taiwan a show place of what the free world can accom- 
plish in an underdeveloped area. Lord Michael Lindsay, former 
close friend and confidant of top Chinese Communist leaders, 
whose 1955 book, China and the Cold War (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press), indicated his growing awareness that the Red regime 
does not stand for China, visited Taiwan in January 1958. Speak- 
ing of people he had once harshly criticized, he hailed develop- 
ment of the democratic system and economic progress in Taiwan 
as an effective answer to those who held the illusion that commu- 
nism was the solution for underdeveloped areas. 

In the divided world of cold war, Taiwan serves much the same 
purpose as West Berlin, which the free world also supports 
tenaciously despite an uncertain future. The military strength 
and the political alternative it offers to Peiping also make Taiwan 
analogous to West Germany. Taiwan’s major symbolic attraction 
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nu- is as a repository of Chinese culture and traditional humanistic 
values. This has been a key factor in giving staying power to 
me Chinese civilization in the past and in leading Chinese throughout 
rts the world to maintain ties with their homeland even after genera- 
sth tions of residence abroad. With growing world awareness of what 
an the mainland regime is, Taiwan has been able to enhance its 
ion appeal as the center of Chinese traditional culture—despite the 
passage of time and the absence of military victories. 
In view of the harsh, and sometimes not unjustified, criticisms 
made against the Nationalists on Taiwan by observers in the 
United States and abroad, it is worthwhile to examine some of the 
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evidence that we are indeed maintaining a positive symbol. Some 
of the following points are worthy of attention. 


How Powerful a Symbol? 

1. In what amounted to the only free vote between Nationalists 
and Communists, more than 14,000 (or almost 75 percent) of the 
Chinese POW’s in Korea indicated that they would risk death 
rather than return to their homes and families under communism. 
Their arrival in Taiwan in January 1954 proved an important 
factor in raising morale and ameliorating tensions between native 
Taiwanese and the mainlanders. 

2. Beginning in 1956, more overseas Chinese students have been 
going to Taiwan for advanced education (over 6,000 in 1957-58) 
than to the mainland, despite the persuasive Communist propa- 
ganda and offers. 

3. When, during the spring of 1957, mainland middle-school 
and college students staged demonstrations against the Commu- 
nists in every province (the extent of anticommunism among the 
youth has only recently become clear after analysis of mainland 
publications collected in Hong Kong), many of them voiced sup- 
port for the Nationalists. At Hanyang, for example, troops were 
called out to suppress a demonstration by more than 1,000 middle- 
school students who carried banners proclaiming, “Welcome 
back, President Chiang Kai-shek!” 

4. Beginning in late 1956, the Communists have played down 
their hate campaign against Chiang and the Nationalists, appar- 
ently aware that as conditions have worsened at home they were 
helping to enhance Taiwan’s symbolic value within their own 
domain. 

5. Chou En-lai and other spokesmen have modified their tone 
toward Chiang and the Nationalist government appreciably in 
the past two years, even to the extent of sending out feelers about 
Chiang’s accepting a post with the Communist regime. 

6. During the only split in the top Communist leadership since 
they seized power, agents of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih attempted 
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in 1954-55 to bring about an alliance with the Nationalists against 
Mao and international communism. 

7. There have been an increasing number of statements such 
as that by the British economist, E. Stuart Kirby, fluent in Chinese, 
who in 1951 had supported the British position on China, but 
who in January 1956 reported as follows his conclusions in Hong 
Kong on returning from the Communist mainland: “Red China is 
seeking admission to the United Nations. This should never be 
allowed at the cost of displacing the Nationalists. Despite the grave 
imperfections of the Taiwan government, which I have seen at 
first hand, it represents more the real China than the Russianized 
mainland. Taiwan offers much more hope for the eventual nation- 
hood and selfhood for China.” 

Perhaps the item giving most meaning to Taiwan as a symbol 
of Chinese national aspirations has been United States support 
itself. The importance of our position is confirmed by the con- 
tinuing efforts of Mao’s propagandists to convince the Chinese that 
we are the number one enemy of all mankind. 

Our support for the Republic of China has been dignified by 
the mutual defense treaty signed in Washington on December 2, 
1954 by the United States and Nationalist China. At the time of 
exchange of ratifications in Taipei on March 3, 1955, Secretary of 
State Dulles gave an American pledge that the “United States 
will not enter into any negotiations dealing with the territories 
or rights of the Republic of China except in cooperation with the 
Republic of China.” This position has had the unanimous support 
of Congress every year. 

These are facts to be borne in mind in considering proposals 
for change in China policy. The free world makes much of broken 
treaties and promises of the Communists. How much more careful 
we must be, therefore, to demonstrate that contrary to what 
Communist propaganda asserts in Asia, we are indeed steadfast 
and reliable allies who abide by our treaties, promises and 


convictions! 
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U.S. Relations 
With Red China 











THIs DOES NOT MEAN THAT WE HAVE NOT had relations with the 
Chinese Communists. In fact, the prolonged negotiations we have 
had with them since the time of General George C. Marshall’s 
mission in 1945 have been a weighty factor in determining our 
present policy. In 1949 and 1950 when there were better chances 
for transferring recognition to the Communists who had just 
seized control of the mainland, they imprisoned and abused our 
diplomats, including Angus Ward, the one official who might have 
arrived at some agreement with them. Peiping seized property 
without compensation, and without justification imprisoned 
United States civilians, subjecting them to inhuman treatment. 
The prolonged negotiations which brought a truce—not peace— 
in Korea were marked by constant bad faith by the Communist 
representatives with whom United States delegates did most of 
the negotiating for the United Nations. 

Again, beginning August 1, 1955, we carried on a series of talks 
at the ambassadorial level with the Chinese Reds in Geneva. 
These talks resulted in an understanding on September 10, 1955 
for the release of American prisoners held in China—an under- 
standing which the Mao regime promptly violated and has not yet 
fulfilled. In connection with these last talks, which were suspended 
on December 12, 1957 with nothing accomplished, two items 
should be noted: (1) We remained firm in our stand that we 
cannot on principle make a diplomatic deal over citizens held by 
the Chinese Reds. Our citizens’ lives are not for national bargain- 
ing. Moreover, such a deal could set an unhappy precedent in 
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view of the fact that many Americans are unaccounted for in the 
Korean war and known to have been prisoners of the Chinese 
Reds. We remember only too well Stalin’s cynical advice to us to 
keep Japanese prisoners in reserve at the end of the war for bar- 
gaining purposes. (2) The Geneva talks were urged upon us in 
terms of placating neutralists who would have an opportunity to 
observe Communist behavior. Yet, in general, Peiping’s bad faith 
has hardly so much as raised an eyebrow in neutralist capitals. 


Why Change Policy? 

These and other experiences have given solid backing to the 
proposition that until the Chinese Reds have been convinced 
that they cannot press on from concession to concession and 
cannot by force, blandishment or subversion expand their system, 
they will not honor agreements. Indeed, we can breathe a sigh of 
relief that there exists an alternative government on Chinese 
territory which has an impeccable record in its international 
dealings and is a consistent and cooperative power in the free 
world. 

Nevertheless, critics at home and abroad urge a change in our 
China policy. Memories are short, and lines are drawn sufficiently 
long so that it is easy to forget the basic factor behind the current 
unsatisfactory and tense situation in Asia—the aggressive nature 
of Communist imperialism. Too often the result is a presentation 
of opinions as facts and an advancement of the thesis that both 
sides are equally to blame. Some critics lean so far over backward 
to be fair to the other side that they skip over the realities of the 
past and ignore security considerations for the present and the 
future. Frequently proposed solutions sound good in the abstract, 
but those who propose them fail to ask, What would we gain? 
What would we lose? How do these balance? What is the relation 
to other policies? To our security? 


Recognition for Peiping 
In terms of these questions and in the light of what has been 
said above, a change in policy to the extent of actual recognition 
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for the Mao regime hardly merits serious attention in 1958. It 
would be difficult to justify in any terms, let alone in terms of 
security, the recognition of a government whose consistent hatred 
for the United States is, as Professor H. Arthur Steiner of the 
University of California has pointed out, “so vibrant and con- 
trolling that the isolation and defeat of the United States becomes 
the most pressing urgency in the field of Chinese foreign policy.” 

One argument advanced in favor of some sort of de facto recog- 
nition is that because of Peiping’s hostile pose we need reporters 
and observers on the scene for intelligence reasons. This argument 
hardly squares with facts, as the London Economist pointed out 
on September 1, 1956. Many foreign news agencies which sent 
correspondents to Peiping after the doors were opened for them 
have subsequently withdrawn because of the “small and diminish- 
ing value” of the post. Others have had to make frequent trips 
to Hong Kong to find out what was actually happening in the 
Chinese capital where they are stationed. Of more than passing 
interest is the fact that the Gluckstein study, referred to earlier 
and written in England, where presumably firsthand information 
is available, is based almost exclusively on the publications of the 
United States consulate-general in Hong Kong. 


British and Japanese Experience 

Another argument frequently advanced points to the fact that 
the British, with long experience in world diplomacy, have recog- 
nized the Mao regime. Actually British experience constitutes a 
further justification for our stand. Although Britain extended 
recognition early in 1950, Mao’s regime did not deign to acknowl- 
edge it until 1955, meanwhile seizing more than $2 billion worth 
of British assets, holding British businessmen for ransom and sup- 
porting subversion in Hong Kong, Singapore and Malaya. The 
two countries still do not exchange ambassadors, and by 1957 
Peiping’s conduct caused many British diplomats and statesmen to 
have second thoughts. 

Red Chinese attempts to intervene in affairs in Hong Kong in 
1957 prompted a British note protesting the “interference in the 
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internal affairs of another government.” London was also highly 
irritated by Peiping’s protests over the visits of British parlia- 
mentarians and of a government minister to Taiwan and about 
the performance by a Chinese opera troupe from Taiwan in 
England. In view of the general British withdrawal from the Far 
East and our preponderant responsibilities there, differences on 
China policy are hardly as important as they appear on the surface 
and have diminished appreciably in recent months. What expres- 
sions of disagreement remain may indicate that some British 
politicians enjoy tugging Uncle Sam’s whiskers just as our poli- 
ticians used to enjoy twisting the British lion’s tail. 

The case of Japan, which like Britain relaxed restrictions on 
Red Chinese trade in 1957, is similar. In recent months Japanese 
businessmen have become more realistic about trade possibilities, 
and their government has been irritated by Peiping’s attempt to 
use trade negotiations to force not only changes in Japanese policy 
but also changes in Japanese internal laws and regulations. 


Two Chinas? 

A seemingly more persuasive case is advocated in terms of 
United States recognition of two Chinas. This is frequently pro- 
posed as a part of a general settlement to eliminate the threat of 
war in the Taiwan area as well as in other areas of tension in the 
Far East. Proponents of this “solution” believe that offering to 
arrive at an over-all settlement with the Chinese Reds would 
demonstrate our willingness to be “reasonable,” would gain 
prestige among the neutrals and would constitute a step toward 
relaxing tension. This case is argued by serious and qualified 
people and deserves more detailed consideration. The full impli- 
cations do not, however, become apparent until we examine what 
we stand to lose. The following are points that deserve close 
attention: 

1. Two Chinas would not be two Chinas at all. Acceptance of 
Communist control of the mainland would reduce Taiwan to a 
small state with no attraction in terms of being China, while Mao 
would reap the advantages of our bowing to the “inevitable” for 
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the Chinese people. Such acceptance, even without overt recogni- 
tion, would undermine Taiwan’s role as a symbol of resistance by 
Chinese culture to Soviet communism, virtually spell the end of 
support for Taiwan among the overseas Chinese, and dim hopes 
among the mainland Chinese whose opposition was sufficiently 
serious in 1957 to cause open talk by Mao and his colleagues about 
“another Hungary” in China. Mainland reports in 1957 shattered 
impressions formerly held, even by qualified observers, that the 
regime could command support through Chinese pride in its 
achievements. In some local revolts in the Western provinces 
troops melted into the ranks of the insurgents, as in Hungary. 

2. This proposal could prove disastrous in its effect upon the 
security of areas where the overseas Chinese are so numerous. The 
overseas Chinese constitute a most serious problem in Southeast 
Asia. In Malaya more than 40 percent of the population is Chinese. 
The present guerrilla warfare is being carried on almost exclusive- 
ly by Chinese with the support of Peiping. Chinese make up 
almost one-fifth of the population of Thailand, and in other 
countries their numbers are large. Elsewhere the overseas Chinese 
occupy positions of financial power and political influence out 
of proportion to their numbers. The present division is sufficient to 
prevent Communist consolidation—in fact, in many areas the Reds 
have recently lost ground to the Nationalists—and to encourage 
integration into the environment of the host country, a solution 
encouraged and supported by the United States. This is an issue 
which cannot be passed over lightly. The loss of Taiwan’s attrac- 
tion would present Mao with a consolidated and most effective 
fifth column in the strategic Southeast Asian area. Peiping’s 
intention to exploit such an advantage is already clear in its 
present policies, particularly in Singapore and Malaya, and in 
the call by the Peiping Commissioner of Overseas Chinese Affairs 
to the overseas Chinese to act as an “outer circle” of the vanguard 
of international communism. 

3. We must consider the effect of such an approach in terms 
of morale in Taiwan, whose almost half-million troops are one of 


the few strong land forces on the side of the free world in Asia. 
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4. It would be difficult to measure the loss in terms of what 
such a move would mean to other allies, particularly those whose 
countries are divided (Germany, Korea, Vietnam). Their own 
resistance to communism would be undermined by our compro- 
mise of a stand we have taken. More important, perhaps, potential 
allies could well be stayed from joining a power which would 
make concessions at their expense. 

5. Also significant would be the effect upon the whole security 
structure erected to face the Red Chinese military threat. Some 
proponents of the “two China” idea even suggest an agreement 
with the Communists for demilitarization in the Taiwan area and 
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in Korea, to be guaranteed by the major powers. But this ignores 
the obvious past ineffectiveness of such guarantees (Poland and 
Czechoslovakia) and the breakdown of inspection (Korea and 
Vietnam) even if agreement is reached. It has the even greater 
disadvantage of involving the United States in deals to decide the 
fate of other people (nonwhite people at that) and to impose 
our solutions upon them. Paradoxically enough, it is frequently 
the very people who propose such a settlement who claim to show 
concern for the sensibilities of nationalists in Asia. 

6. Most important, concession on “two Chinas” would give 
further support for the Communist doctrine of inevitability. How 
could smaller powers be expected to stand firm in the path of 
Communist advance when the most powerful nation in the world 
seemingly bowed to the inevitable? They could easily feel that if 
we could be pushed by blandishment and constant tension into 
concessions, they might just as well capitulate. This point was 
frequently made by Asian delegates at the SEATO conference in 
November 1957. 

7. Certainly our allies in Asia would resist this imposed settle- 
ment, and all statements by the Communists indicate they would 
turn it down cold. The mere making of such proposals could 
demoralize immeasurably the very people who are the first military 
targets should unrenounced Communist plans for expansion once 
again turn to hot-war aggression. 

On balance, then, it would be difficult to justify, in the life and 
death struggle which international communism carries on, the 
risk of losses and dangers inherent in the “two Chinas” approach 
for gains which would depend on Communist good faith and 
whose actual security value is open to question. 


Admission to the UN 

Many of these same security reasons, touching such factors as 
morale, our reputation for reliability and international law and 
order, lie behind our continued support for Chinese representa- 
tion by the Republic of China in the UN and our opposition to 
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the seating of Red China. UN representation, therefore, cannot 
be separated from other aspects of our China policy. Attempts at 
such separation are highly artificial and ignore the immense 
weight any United States stand, even in the UN, carries. 

But there are additional reasons for our stand in the UN, 
stemming from the UN Charter itself and from Chinese Commu- 
nist conduct in international affairs. Proponents for Peiping’s ad- 
mission to the UN have argued that the admission of certain states, 
such as the Soviet satellites, has already nullified Charter require- 
ments for membership. But this would be to argue the political 
nature of UN membership and lend further justification for our 
opposition to seating Red China in terms of our own over-all 
policy against Communist imperialism. Past package deals and 
membership of other Communist states which consistently violate 
the letter and spirit of the Charter offer a weak excuse for render- 
ing it even more ineffective by the admission of the Chinese 
Communists. 

Peiping’s bid for China’s seat in the UN is not a parallel case 
anyway. Additional considerations point to the conclusion that 
admission would result in further undermining of the functions 
and very reason for existence of the UN. Among them are the 
following: 

1. Communist China is the only state which has been at war 
with the UN, a war still not terminated. Although declared the 
aggressor against the UN in Korea, it has never retreated from its 
position that the UN, as a “tool of United States imperialism,” 
was itself the aggressor. Presumably this past case of aggression 
could be forgotten, but Mao’s regime continues at this very 
moment to violate truce agreements reached with the UN and is 
building military forces in North Korea. 

2. Communist China openly defies accords reached at Geneva 
on Vietnam by supplying arms and personnel for the build-up of 
the Communist North Vietnam military machine. 

3. Evidence assembled by SEATO headquarters in Bangkok 
allows no doubt that Peiping is interfering in the internal affairs 
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of countries in Southeast Asia by supporting violent insurrection 
and subversion. Mao’s China is the major threat to peaceful 
relations and internal stability in that area. 

4. An indication of the type of UN member Mao’s regime 
would be is given in the reports of the International Criminal 
Police Organization to the UN (as, for example, that of April 20, 
1957) to the effect that Communist China is the major supplier for 
the world’s illegal narcotics trade and continues its adamant 
refusal to cooperate in control. 

5. The problem of internal security of the United States itself as 
well as Southeast Asia merits some attention in the light of Pei- 
ping’s use of threat, blackmail and intimidation against Chinese 
residents abroad. Critics of our China policy in the UN frequently 
forget that in November 1950, Peiping actually did send a delega- 
tion to the UN. Their behavior, an indication of what might come 
were they now to be admitted, led The New York Times to com- 
ment: “Who will believe any statement of a government that dis- 
plays such brazen contempt for truth, for humanity, for history 
and for the judgment of mankind?” But of equal significance, 
during that brief visit, a number of eminent Chinese in the United 
States received threatening letters. Some citizens of Chinese extrac- 
tion have since warned the authorities that if the Chinese Reds are 
seated in the UN, they have real fear for their personal safety. 

These are some compelling reasons behind our stand against 
Peiping’s entry into the UN. They involve indeed our positive 
determination to sustain the important functions and value of 
the UN. These reasons, it should be noted, do not include the very 
valid objections usually raised to Peiping’s membership in terms 
of its abrogation of human rights and freedoms and its refusal to 
renounce force as an instrument of national policy in the Taiwan 
area. The only justification for Peiping’s stand on this latter score 
is its assertion that Taiwan is ruled by “American imperialism.” 
That Taiwan is very clearly under the control of a Chinese gov- 
ernment, in keeping with our wartime pledge, is amply borne out 
by the testimony of our diplomats who have had to negotiate with 
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the Republic of China. The bland assertion, all too frequently 
expressed, that we can call any policy turn we like in Taiwan is 
simply not true. 


Role of Uncommitted Countries 


A more interesting argument in favor of a change in our policy 
in the UN involves the uncommitted countries. This argument 
points out that these countries, especially the Afro-Asian bloc, 
carry decisive weight on many issues, and points toward the day 
when the Chinese Reds will be seated over our objection, which, 
it is argued, would constitute a deadly blow to United States 
prestige. 

It is true that our tactical position in the UN has frequently 
been difficult on important issues because of the increased votes 
of the uncommitted countries, but how much more difficult it 
would be, given the enhanced influence which Red China as a 
member would have on these countries. Fortunately, there is little 
evidence to support the opinion sometimes expressed of an 
“inevitable” trend in favor of admission. Since 1950, for example, 
only four countries have recognized Red China, whereas the 
Republic of China has established diplomatic relations during 
the same period with five countries. In 1957 there was more under- 
standing of United States opposition to seating Red China in the 
UN on the part of Britain than ever before. 

But were Communist China voted into the UN over our objec- 
tions, would this really be a blow to United States prestige? In 
answer it might be asked how much the various votes against the 
U.S.S.R. (on Hungary, for instance) have hurt Communist 
prestige. The more telling answer is that such a vote could not 
possibly damage us as much as the prior conclusion of a deal 
involving capitulations to a regime such as Mao’s in order to avoid 
a vote which, like the concession itself, would further undermine 
the very existence of the UN. 

There are thus solid grounds for sustaining our firm stand in 
the UN as well as for our refusal to recognize Peiping. What then 
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are the bases on which a change in our China policy is argued? 
There are three general propositions usually underlying proposals 
for change, and they merit some attention. 


The Myth of Asian Opinion 

One idea frequently advanced is that our refusal to budge on 
China policy is alienating Asians who view this as unwarranted 
interference in the affairs of Asia. The bleak picture is presented 
that the United States is losing more and more support in a 
continent where the future of mankind may be decided. 

This impression derives in part from our ignorance of the 
vastness and disparity of Asia and the facts of recent developments 
there, but it also reflects the impact Communist front organiza- 
tions (such as the Asian-African Peoples Solidarity Conference 
which met in Cairo in December 1957) and the neutralists them- 
selves have had in making Americans believe that someone can 
speak for Asia. 

In the first place we tend to project our own concern about 
public opinion to lands where it does not in fact exist. A recent 
survey in Laos, for example, revealed that less than half of the 
people knew the name of their own country, 90 percent did not 
know where the king lived and less than 2 percent had even heard 
of America despite our contribution of more than 90 percent of 
that country’s budget. 

Second, the argument that even among the literate leaders in 
Asia any single opinion could be generally accepted is patently 
false. Third, the assumption of an anti-American trend is not 
borne out by facts. The opinion, for example, advanced by 
irresponsible intellectuals and some leaders in the neutralist camp 
that the United States is a threat to peace, is nothing but fraud 
when advanced as “Asian opinion.” Surely in the Far East this 
view is not shared by leaders among the Koreans, free Chinese, 
Vietnamese, Filipinos, Thais or Malayans. It is doubtful whether 
it is shared even by a large number of spokesmen among the 
Iranians, Iraquis, Turks or Pakistanis. 

What this means, therefore, is that change in our China policy 
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Armed forces of the Republic of China march by the review- 
ing stand on October 10, 1957. 


is advocated in terms of pleasing neutralist leaders who presume 
to speak for Asia and with the faint hope of persuading them, 
at the expense of our allies in Asia, that somehow we are not as 
bad as they say. Their actions during the very clear-cut cases 
before the UN, involving aggression in Korea and Hungary, point 
up the dubious value of such an approach. 
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The Myth of Popularity 

A related basis for advocating change in China policy is the 
claim that we are losing prestige and popularity in Asia. Even 
though the assertion about waning popularity in Asia is probably 
not valid, this tends to be an important item for Americans who 
are extremely conscious of popularity ratings. Observers of 
American character have often commented on the overriding 
American desire to be liked. This was put very aptly, along with 
its implications, by one Englishman who is quoted as saying: “We 
Englishmen never expected to be loved when we were running the 
show. We didn’t particularly want to be. We always knew that 
unpopularity was the price of power. But the Americans, poor 
fellows, just can’t bear not to be loved. It burns them right up. 
We won’t get together until the Americans realize that power is 
a lonely business.” 

What is involved is our unwillingness to take, in good grace, 
criticism, disagreement and, indeed, dislike for Americans and 
accept the fact that much of it will continue to be directed against 
our China policy by neutralist leaders who are not immediately 
threatened by Chinese aggression and will not have to bear the 
brunt of resisting it. The simple fact which United States policy 
has had to accept is that we cannot subordinate our long-run 
security to evanescent popularity. 


How About the Future? 

The third general basis frequently behind calls for change in 
China policy—and here another characteristic trait enters in—is 
the feeling that the present state of affairs is so unsatisfactory that 
something must be done. This sometimes even goes to the extreme 
form of a “nothing could be worse” attitude! 

Americans do not like uncertain and unclear situations. They 
want solutions. “We must do something!” is the call. There is no 
question that the present situation is unhappy and unfortunate. 
But nothing could be more fatuous than the strange position 
that any change would be for the better. Chinese leaders and 
intellectuals who felt that way in the unfortunate postwar chaos 
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have paid a terrible price for acting on such feelings. As Secretary 
of State Dulles pointed out in his speech on China policy: “There 
are occasions when not we, but others should provide the change. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than for the United States to 
operate on the theory that if hostile and evil forces do not quickly 
and readily change, then it is we who must change to meet them.” 

Those who argue for change want to know where our present 
policy will lead. What is the future? Unfortunately we simply do 
not know what the future will bring. Who can say what will be 
the future of West Berlin in five years? In ten years? 

Actually we are almost on more solid ground in projecting 
trends into the future in China than in Europe because there has 
been no shift in the top ranks of the Chinese Communist party 
in more than two decades, and the present leadership has been 
consistent in its Soviet and Stalinist-inspired policies. Against 
them there is reason to believe that our policy has been and will 
continue to be effective in guaranteeing our security and the 
security of our allies in Asia, in creating positive symbols, in 
goading the Peiping regime into a concern for Chinese national 
interest and, most important, in destroying the myth of inevita- 
bility. 


What U.S. Has Accomplished 


The following would seem to indicate that calis for change in 
our China policy may in fact be calls upon us to abandon a policy 
which has proved surprisingly successful: 

1. As was the case in Europe, our policy of determination, 
alliance and aid has made the forces opposing communism im- 
measurably stronger in Asia. 

2. The power and meaning of such defensive alliances as 
SEATO have provided much-needed positive symbols for our 
allies. 

3. United States economic assistance and respect for the in- 
tegrity of smaller states in the Far East have been an important 
answer to Communist claims that they possess the solutions for 
economic development and inevitable victory. 
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4. Far more important, however, is the projection of our faith 
in Chinese nationalism. Events in Eastern Europe in October 
1956 and in China in 1957 gave dramatic proof that the Commu- 
nist system has not eliminated nationalism as a positive force. 
Each passing year creates new difficulties for the Chinese Commu- 
nists in subordinating Chinese national interest to the dictates of 
international communism. 

The serious development of shortages in China, many caused 
by free-world quarantine, the terrible price of collectivization 
which began to be visible to the outside world in 1957, the tre- 
mendous population pressure adding 14 million Chinese every 
year to an overpopulated land, the protests of the intellectuals 
and students against arbitrary Stalinist-type conformity: these 
and many other developments have tended increasingly in the last 
two years to focus Chinese nationalism and traditional xenophobia 
against the Soviet “big brothers.” In 1958 mounting tensions have 
given increased justification to our feeling that if our policy has 
indeed pushed Mao further into the arms of the Russians, this is 
the quickest way to encourage Peiping’s reassessment of its foreign 
policies and realization of Chinese national interests. Peiping’s 
move away from the Communist ethic of perpetual war to a 
concern for the Chinese people and their interest would constitute 
the major step enabling the solution of many Far Eastern prob- 
lems, including Taiwan. 

5. Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. finds itself saddled with its own 
China problem: a highly nationalistic and poorly endowed 
country whose major problems—agricultural—are the ones the 
Russians have failed to solve under much more favorable condi- 
tions; a burgeoning population making exorbitant demands on 
the Soviets at a time when they must give and not take in 
Eastern Europe and when their own citizens increase clamor for 
the consumer goods that come only with peace. 

6. Finally, the validity of our position as to who represents the 
Chinese has been sustained by many students, intellectuals, and 
even government leaders and Communist party members who in 
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May and June 1957 declared, “You Communists no longer repre- 


, 


sent the Chinese people.” Or the Buddhist leader who stated, “The 
Communist party is the only truly oppressive force since the 


invasion of China proper by the Manchus.” 


Conclusion 

There seems ample reason, therefore, to believe that on balance 
our China policy has been and continues to be valid. In a time 
of cold war it has sustained the security of the United States and 
its allies in the Far East and has provided many people with faith 
in our leadership. As a part of our whole Far Eastern policy, it is 
a major reason why overt Communist aggression has been halted 
there. In the light of its positive achievements, to argue for change 
requires more convincing reasons than those usually adduced. 
Any realistic balancing of the gains against losses in terms of our 
security and position as free world leader brings an emphatic 
answer to the question, Should the United States change its China 


policy? The answer is No. 
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3} Discussion Questions Q 
5. 
QUESTIONS FAVORING A CHANGE IN POLICY: 
1. Future of Peiping Government A 
How long is it reasonable to expect the Peiping government to 8) 
remain in power on the China mainland? 
tl 
READING REFERENCE 7 
Guillain, Robert, 600 Million Chinese. New York, Criterion, 1957. 
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2. Effects of Peiping’s Admission to the UN 

Would the admission of the Peiping government to the United 
Nations have a harmful effect on United States interests in the 
Far East? 


READING REFERENCES 


Barnett, A. Doak, “‘The United States and Communist China,” in The United States 
and the Far East. New York, The American Assembly, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, December 1956. 

King, John Kerry, Southeast Asia in Perspective. New York, Macmillan, 1956. 


3. Outlook for Nationalist Government 
What will be the future of the Nationalist Chinese government 
on Formosa? 


READING REFERENCES 


Li, Thian-hok, “The China Impasse,” Foreign Affairs, April 1958. 

Mosely, Philip E., ““The Moscow-Peking Axis in World Politics,” in Moscow-Peking 
Axis: Strengths and Strains. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1957. 

Whiting, Allen S., “The United States and Taiwan,” in The United States and the Far 
East. New York, The American Assembly, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, December 1956. 


4. Problems of Admission to the UN 
What should be the qualifications of states seeking admission 
to the UN? 


READING REFERENCES 


Robertson, Walter S., “Three Times ‘No’.”” Western World, September 1957. 

Wilcox, Francis O. and Marcy, Carl M., “Scope and Qualifications of Membership,” 
in Proposals for Changes in the United Nations, Washington, D.C., The Brookings 
Institution, 1955, Chap. IV. 


QUESTIONS AGAINST A CHANGE IN POLICY: 


5. The Nature of Communism in China 

Communist China represents a new type of totalitarian state in 
Asia. An understanding of its foreign policies necessitates back- 
ground knowledge of the nature of the regime. 

How do the Communists control the Chinese people? How 
thorough is the control? What are the major goals of the regime? 
How do these affect its foreign policy? 
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READING 

Chang, C. M., “Communist China: Fact and Myth.” The New Leader (Special Sec- 
tion), September 24, 1955. 

“Communist China: A Special Report.” The New Republic, May 13, 1957. 

Dai, Shen-yu, “Chinese Communist Ideology.” Current History, January, 1957. 

Rostow, W. W., The Prospects for Communist China. New York, Wiley, 1954. 

Tang, Peter S. H., Communist China Today: Domestic and Foreign Policies. New 
York, Praeger, 1957. 

Walker, Richard L., China Under Communism: The First Five Years. New Haven, 

Yale University Press, 1955. 
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6. China’s Economic Problems 

Commiunist leaders have boasted of the great economic progress 
they have made in China. They even claim to have the model for 
economic development in Asia. Their foreign policy is closely 
related to the country’s economy and what they can do about its 
problems. 

What are China’s major economic problems? How have the 
Communists attempted to solve them? What has been the role of 
the U.S.S.R.? What are the prospects for China as a great in- 
dustrial power? 

READING REFERENCES 

For background information on China: 

Rowe, David N., China Among the Powers. New York, Harcourt, 1945. 
Winfield, Gerald F., China, the Land and the People. New York, Sloane, 1948. 
On current economic problems and prospects: 


“China’s Sorrows.” The Economist (London), June 8, 1957. 

Davenport, John W., “China Passes a Dividend.” Fortune, September 1957. 

Gluckstein, Ygael, Mao’s China: Economic and Political Survey. Boston, Beacon, 1957. 

“Mao’s Khrushchev Speech; Austerity and Absenteeism.” The Economist, May 11, 
1957. 

Smith, Norris P., ‘“‘Mao’s Forced March to Collectivization.” Problems of Communism, 
September-October 1956. 

Wittfogel, Karl A., “Forced Labor in Communist China.” Problems of Communism, 
July-August 1956. 

Wu, Yuan-li, An Economic Survey of Communist China. New York, Bookman, 1956. 


7. Communist China and the Soviet Union 

One of the most important facts in the world today is the Sino- 
Soviet alliance. Assessment of the ties and strains in the Moscow- 
Peiping axis is a major requirement in the formulation of our 
China policy. 

What is the background of Chinese-Russian relations? How 
loyal to Moscow are the Chinese Communists? What are the most 
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likely areas of disagreement? What is the position of Mao Tse-tung 


in world communism? 


READING REFERENCES 

For historical background on Soviet-Chinese relations: 

Chiang, Kai-shek, Soviet Russia in China. New York, Farrar, 1957. 

Compton, Boyd, Mao’s China: Party Reform Documents, 1942-1944. Seattle, Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1952. 

Dallin, David J., Soviet Russta and the Far East. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1948. 

North, Robert C., Moscow and Chinese Communists. Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1953. 

Tang, Peter S. H., “Stalin’s Role in the Communist Victory in China.” American 
Slavic and East European Review, October 1954. 

Present problems and relations of Moscow and Peiping: 

Boorman, Howard L., et al., Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains. New York, 
Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1957. 

Fedyshyn, Oleh S., “Soviet Retreat in Sinkiang? Sino-Soviet Rivalry and Cooperation, 
1950-1955.” American Slavic and East European Review, April 1957. 

Hudson, G. F., ‘Mao and Moscow.” Foreign Affairs, October 1957. 

Hudson, G. F., ‘Moscow and Peiping: Seeds of Conflict.” Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1956. 

Walker, Richard L., “Pattern of Sino-Soviet Relations.” Problems of Communism, 
May-June 1954. 


8. Communist China’s Foreign Policy 


China occupies a key place in Asia and an important position 


in world affairs. Much of our policy toward China is dictated by 


the nature of Chinese Communist foreign policy. 

What are Peiping’s foreign policy goals? How do Communist 
leaders attempt to realize them? How strong is anti-Americanism? 
What aspects of Peiping’s foreign policy are likely to be modified? 


READING REFERENCES 

On Peiping’s conduct of foreign policy: 

Boorman, Howard L., “Sino-Soviet Alliance: A New Dimension in World Politics.” 
Journal of International Affairs, Vol. X1, No. 2 (1957). 

“Communist China’s Foreign Policy.” Current History, December 1957. 

“Foreign Policy of the Chinese People’s Republic.” World Today, April 1957. 

Steiner, H. Arthur, ‘“Mainsprings of Chinese Communist Foreign Policy.” American 
Journal of International Law, January 1950. 

Walker, Richard L., “Guided Tourism in China.” Problems of Communism, Sep- 
tember-October 1957. 

On United States China policy and our relations with Peiping: 

Barnett, A. Doak, cited. 

Dulles, John Foster, “Our Policies Toward Communism in China.” The Department 

of State Bulletin, July 15, 1957. 
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Durdin, Tillman, “China and the World.” Headline Series, No. 99. New York, For- 
eign Policy Association, May-June 1953. 

Hornbeck, Stanley K., “Which Chinese?” Foreign Affairs, October 1955. 

Walker, Richard L., “Cold War in the Far East.” Current History, March 1957. 


Visual Aids * 


Decision in Hong Kong. Produced in 1957 by Dynamic Films. 28 min., color. Rental 
$8.00 from the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. Shows the work of religious missionaries in rehabilitating refugees 
from Communist China. 

Formosa, Blueprint for a Free China. Produced in 1953 by the March of Time. 26 
min. Rental $6.00 from New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York 3, N.Y. Shows how Chiang Kai-shek’s government and army have 
been preparing for such time as the Nationalist Chinese regain their country—by 
training the army with American aid and working out administrative, agricul- 
tural and industrial problems. 

Red China and the Free World. Produced in 1957 by the World Affairs Center and 
the Metropolitan Educational Television Association. 29 min. Rental $8.00 from 
the World Affairs Center, UN Plaza at 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. A kinescope 
of a TV program. Participants are William Henderson of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Frank Trager of New York University and Edgar Snow, author and 
correspondent. 

Sara Perkins—Prisoner Triumphant. Produced in 1957 by Valley Forge Productions. 
20 min., color. Rental $5.00 from the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Describes four and a half years in a Chinese 
Communist prison as told by the released prisoner, Sara Perkins, who formerly 
was a missionary nurse in Peiping. 

Should Red China Be Admitted to the UN? Produced in 1954 by the American Film 
Forum. 15 min. Rental $15 from Almanac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Opposing points of view are presenetd by Richard Crossman, Labor member of 
the British Parliament and Dr. Chen Chih-mai, minister-counselor of the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington. 

Understanding the Chinese. Produced in 1951 by Associated Film Artists. 10 min., 
color. Rental $4.00 from the World Affairs Center. A résumé of the historical 
and cultural patterns which have existed throughout China’s long past and con- 
tinue to exist today in spite of tremendous political and economic changes. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Coming Next 


“Science and Foreign Policy,” by five experts, who discuss vari- 
ous aspects of the impact scientific inventions are making on our 
relations with the rest of the world. ... (1) Science and Education: 
U.S. and Russia; (2) Science and Diplomacy; (3) What Is 
Rocketry?; (4) Earth Satellites and World Affairs; and (5) Science 
and Human Welfare... in the July-August issue of the Headline 
Series. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The Headline 
Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year ($3.50 to 
students), or separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. 
Quantity discounts on a single title of the Headline Series are as 
follows: 10-100, 20%; 100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 30%. Special order 
discounts quoted on request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th St. 607 Society for Savings Bldg. 404 First National Bank Bldg. 
New York City 17 Cleveland 14, Ohio Denver, Colorado 


421 Powell St. Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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In the next issue 


Science and 
Foreign Policy 
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